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@ This author explains why it is wrong to speak of 
Jehovah's Witnesses as a “religion of integration” 


Jehovah's Witnesses 
and Racial Prejudice 


By Werner Cohn 


EHOVAH’S WITNESSES, sell- 
ing literature on street corners 
and going from house to house 

with a message of impending Arma- 
geddon, have become a familiar sight 
in recent years. There are perhaps 
150,000 of them in this country, 
and about half are Negro. All are 
extremely energetic and forceful; 
many are self-sacrificing and un- 
moved by the material preoccupa- 
tions of this world. Their deliberate- 
ly unconventional views and prac- 
tices have made trouble for them 
all over the world; in the United 
States, by insisting upon their right 
to free propagation of their opin- 
ions, they have unwittingly made 
notable contributions to the cause of 
civil rights for us all. 


But most of us generally see the 
Witnesses only from afar: we might 
read about them in the newspapers 


WERNER COHN lives in New York 
City. 
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or have one of them preach to us 
in a _ reluctantly-opened doorway. 
Unfortunately such superficial con- 
tact is misleading in regard to the 
nature and meaning of the group, 
for the Witnesses are not altogether 
what they seem to be. I have else- 
where* described the general results 
of my investigations into the organi- 
zation; here I shall deal briefly with 
those aspects that concern the rela- 
tionship of the Witnesses to the 
Negroes. 

The Negro press carries a great 
deal of material about the organiza- 
tion, especially at times of Witness 
conventions. Witness doings are im- 
portant news for these periodicals 
because the number of Negro Wit- 
nesses is comparatively large and 
their devotion and articulateness is 
unusually high. Their influence, con- 
sequently, far exceeds their numbers. 
Furthermore, as I shall explain later, 


* “Jehovah’s Witnesses as a Proletarian 


Movement, 


The American Scholar, Sum- 
mer, 1955, 










Witness doctrines find a particularly 
fertile soil in the Negro community. 
For all these reasons there is good 
and sufficient cause for the large 
quantity of Witness news in the 
Negro press. 

But the quality—that is to say the 
reliability—of almost all this mate- 
rial is very unsatisfactory. Invariably 
the Witnesses are falsely pictured to 
represent a racially integrated group, 
eager to practice the Christian ideal 
of racial equality. The reason why 
so much wrong information finds its 
way into the Negro press is twofold: 
on the one hand, the Witnesses are 
interested in more and more Negro 
recruits, and they use professional 
public relations people to create a 
favorable impression in the Negro 
community. On the other hand, edi- 
tors of Negro periodicals too often 
accept these publicity handouts free- 
ly and uncritically. The result is that 
the Witnesses are described to the 
Negro public, to quote some phrases 
plucked at random from Negro peri- 
odicals, as “the religion of racial 
integration,” as “God’s army on the 
march” in which “love is the binding 
tie that holds the organization to- 
gether,” etc., etc. 


NEGRO’S ROLE 


But what are the facts of the Ne- 
gro’s role in the organization? 


While many of the more conven- 
tional denominations — notably the 
Catholic Church — make real efforts 
at racial integration in their services 
in Southern states, the Witnesses 
practice a very rigid racial segrega- 
tion there. All Southern states, and 
most border areas as well, have sepa- 
rate Witness companies (local con- 








gregations) for Negroes and whites; 
a town as far north as Asbury Park, 
N. J., has racial segregation in the 
Witness organization. All over the 
South there are separate “circuits” 
(area-wide organizations) for the 
two races, and in the Southwest 
there are actually three separate cir- 
cuits: Negro, white, and Spanish. 
Until recent years, Negro Witnesses 
were not invited to the national con- 
ventions of the organization, being 
furnished, instead, with jim-crow 
gatherings. 

While, as I have mentioned, about 
one half of the membership of the 
Witnesses is Negro, the leadership is 
almost completely white. When I 
visited the national headquarters in 
Brooklyn in 1952, I was told that 
there were only two Negroes in the 
headquarters staff of over four hun- 
dred; one Negro worked in the mail- 
ing room, the other was a linotypist. 
The national organizational work, 
the editing and writing, the supervi- 
sion of the various departments—all 
these functions were the exclusive 
provinces of the white members. 

The Witness report of their 1953 
international convention throws fur-§~ 
ther interesting light on the role off” 
the Negro in the organization. Allf 
the top Witness leaders appear in 
pictures in the report; but there is 
no picture in which an American 
Negro is identified as a leader. Two 
foreign Negroes are pictured as dele- 
gates from African countries, and 
what appear to be American Ne- 
groes are pictured as “cleaning up| 
the kitchen”; another witness, appar- MALI 
ently Negro, is pictured as helping Pi 
in the immersion exercises. It is} 
difficult indeed to escape the impres-} 
sion that the role which the Negro} 
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plays in the Witness organization is 
very similar to that traditionally as- 
signed him by the least enlightened 
sections of white society: he is re- 
garded as best kept separate and not 
quite equal; often he is merely 
“cleaning up the kitchen” while his. 
white brother does all the important 
theologizing. 


REAL RACIAL ATTITUDES 


Since Witness periodicals are pri- 
marily designed for the instruction 
of members and close sympathizers, 
they reflect the true racial attitudes 
of the Witness leadership much more 
faithfully than do the press releases 
designed for popular consumption. 
Awake of April 22, 1953, counsels 
against inter-marriage between Ne- 
groes and whites. The Watchtower, 
on April 15, 1953, and again on 
May 1, 1953, describes practices of 
African Witnesses in which races are 
kept apart as a matter of course 
(this is in contrast to the practices 
of the more enlightened Christian 
groups there). On October 8, 1953, 
Awake carried an article defending 
the apartheid policy of the South 
African government, declaring that 


South Africa’s whole color pol- 
icy is conditioned by this fact and 
this fear: 80 per cent of her popu- 
lation is black; if the color bar is 
breached, what new dike can stop 
a black flood from overflowing 
and destroying the civilization 
with which white men have dis- 
placed the wilderness? 


During both world wars, Wit- 
nesses maintained a neutral, pacifist, 
“curse on both your houses” policy; 
they were not concerned over any 
possible threats to the countries in 





which they lived. The sudden Wit- 
ness concern over South African 
white civilization, in this context, is 
an indicator of a racial prejudice 
that is as violent as one is likely to 
encounter anywhere. 

In fairness to the Witnesses, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the 
particularly sharp hostility toward 
Negroes portrayed in this Awake 
article is not fully representative of 
the organization. From my discus- 
sions with many white Witnesses I 
concluded that these people make 
some honest efforts to feel friendly 
toward Negroes; I did not meet a 
single Witness who was conscious of 
a real hostility. But these people are 
so full of the prejudices all around 
them that real racial equality is out 
of the question. They could not pos- 
sibly consider racial inter-marriage, 
for instance. This subject was often 
brought up by them in the discus- 
sions, and always with the comment 
that such a thing does not exist 
among Witnesses, would bring dis- 
credit upon “Jehovah’s organiza- 
tion,” and is generally altogether 
impractical. 


COMMONPLACE PEOPLE 


~ 


With all their conspicuous non- | 


conformity, Witnesses are usually 
commonplace people with common- 
place ideas. It takes a considerable 
moral and intellectual effort, in our 
world, to free oneself from the pop- 
ular racial prejudices, and the Wit- 
nesses do not have the energy— 
either morally or intellectually—to 


defy the deeper-lying mores of their” 
Their nonconformity } 


surroundings. 
is merely mechanical and is learned 
by rote from the dictatorial leaders 
of their organization: it represents 
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little more than a _ cantankerous 
eccentricity on religious and politi- 
cal matters. Culturally, Witnesses 
are strictly pedestrian. One is re- 
minded of a mediocre writer who 
in straining for originality has to fall 
back on some such purely mechani- 
cal device as eccentricity in punctu- 
ation or spelling. 

The question that remains, how- 
ever, is why, with an atmosphere so 
obviously hostile to Negro integra- 
tion, Negroes nevertheless find them- 
selves attracted in such considerable 
numbers to the Witness organization. 

To understand this paradox we 
must, for a moment, concern our- 
selves with the nature and social 
sources of the sect as such. Jehovah’s 
Witnesses constitute a protest organ- 
ization of the spiritually disinherited. 
People belong to it who have a 
vague and general feeling that the 
world is no good; for one reason or 
another, they think of themselves as 
having been left out of things. Wit- 
ness doctrines make a powerful ap- 
peal to this feeling of being excluded. 
And given a world in which Negroes 
actually are excluded from many of 
the benefits of society, it is indeed 
not surprising to find many of them 
in this kind of protest organization. 


PROTEST IRRATIONAL 


The protest of the Witnesses, of 
course, is sO extreme and so irra- 
tional that not much good can pos- 
sibly come from it. The Witnesses 
reject not only the particular order 
of things in our present world, but 
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they reject the very idea that men 
can do anything to better this order. 
They reject, in short, the human 
world as a whole, putting their 
whole trust in a future God-made 
holocaust which they deduce from 
their dubious interpretations of the 
book of Revelation. They have no 
fundamental interest in anything in 
this world: things as they are are to 
them simply irrelevant. That is why 
they preached that it would not 
make any essential difference wheth- 
er Hitler or the Allies won; that is 
why they do not see any important 
difference between democracy and 
Communism. And that is why, also, 
their Negro members cannot get ex- 
cited about injustice to their people, 
either in the country as a whole or 
in their own organization. After 
Armageddon, presumably, everything 
will automatically be straightened 
out, so why worry about any of the 
arrangements in the here and now, 
arrangements that according to Wit- 
ness doctrine can only be temporary? 


In effect, the Witnesses have given 
up all hope in the potentialities of 
the human race. Their vision of 
God is one in which man is passive 
and has no say. For those of us 
who do not share this vision, there 
remains the task of making a better 
world through our own efforts. No 
results of ours, of course, can ever 
be as spectacular as the Armageddon 
of the Witnesses’ fantasies; but un- 
spectacular results that happen are 
ultimately more satisfying than the 
spectacular ones that don’t. 







CHECK FOR NAACP FREEDOM—Eleanora K. Terrell, president Plainfield, 
N. J., branch, accepts $1,000 check for NAACP’s Fight For Freedom Fund from 
Dr. Benjamin W. P. Allen, First Baptist church, Cranford, N. J. The Cranford 
church recently joined the Plainfield branch, since there is no NAACP unit in 
Cranford. BOTTOM: Members student council launch NAACP membership and 
fund drive among students and faculty of Elisabeth Irwin High School, New York 
City, the secondary school of the Little Red School House. Herbert L. Wright, 
NAACP national youth secretary, is pictured in center. 
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@ What happens in a small German town when 
Jim Crow shows up at an American Army base 


Mr. Jim Crow and | 


By Dorothy Otis Wyre 


HEN I lived in Germany 
\ \ ] as a dependent of the Army 

of Occupation, I was to 
help spread the good news concern- 
ing democracy and our American 
way of life. The good news became 
bad news in Gelnhausen, a small 
town about thirty kilometers from 
Hanau, near Frankfurt am Main. 
Democracy was lost somewhere 
among the twenty-six white officers 
and families, and the three Negro 
officers and families, all stationed 
with a Negro engineer combat bat- 
talion. The Negro and white Ameri- 
cans had to work together, had to 
spend some leisure time together, 
and could become friends, if they 
so desired. They could also hate one 
another. 


What happened in Gelnhausen? 
We were all Americans, and be- 
lieved in democracy, didn’t we? We 
did not believe in Hitler and race 
superiority, or did we? Our aim was 
to enlighten the German’s with 
Amerika Hauses, open forums, and 
above all, with ourselves as shining 
examples. But an old American 
friend showed up. He was not sta- 


DOROTHY OTIS WYRE, the wife of 
an American Army officer, lives in 
Conway, Arkansas. 
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tioned with the battalion, but he 
fitted right in with our American 
way of life, made himself at home, 
and stayed. His name? Jim Crow, 
spelled with a capital C, please. 

He was in favor of the Negro 
families of non-commissioned offi- 
cers being housed on country roads, 
often inaccessible even to the com- 
missary bus. All families of Negro 
officers were housed in Bad Orb, 
enough kilometers from Gelnhausen 
to be a nuisance. Lack of housing 
forced a few white families to live 
in Bad Orb also, but the majority 
were comfortably housed in Geln- 
hausen. 

The Negro families knew why 
they were billeted in Bad Orb: they 
had lived in America. But the Ger- 
mans did not know, at first. In fact, 
the Germans did not even know the 
difference between Negro and white 
Americans. Mr. Crow explained the 
difference, and friendly German 
neighbors became unfriendly and 
rude like white Americans. 


MISERABLE PUPIL 


Being a Missourian, Mr. Crow 
had long ago taught me the differ- 
ence between Negroes and whites. 
But I was a miserable pupil, and had 
a poor memory. I had a lovely house 


mo 1 
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in Gelnhausen, just right for enter- 


taining friends: German, Polish, 
English, and American. Negro 
friends were invited into my home, 
and some of my white friends didn’t 
love me any more. In fact, they did 
not even like me. Some wanted to 
educate me, and point out the errors 
in my thinking. Mr. Crow agreed to 
help them in every way. 

Lesson number one took place in 
the rest room of the American Offi- 
cers Club of Gelnhausen. Reneé, a 
Belgian girl, in tears following a 
stormy session with the American 
Lady, asked, “What did I do wrong? 
I do not understand. Why treat your 
people so bad? I dance with Captain 
Smith. Is that so wrong?” 


AMERICAN LADY 


American Lady had really poured 
it on, and told Reneé that her white 
Officer friend would never date her 
again, nor would any other white 
American ever take her out. She had 
danced with a Negro. Captain Smith 
was also an American, a gentleman, 
a college graduate, and a former 
teacher. His wife was a college grad- 
uate and teacher; in addition to be- 
ing the prettiest American woman 
in the club. The American Lady 
had no use for me either. I had 
several good qualities, all forgotten 
when I became a “Nigger Lover.” 
Usually I leave a rest room feeling 
much better, but this time I felt 
worse, what with Mr. Crow right in 
there with me. 

Lesson number two also occurred 
in the club, where everyone attended 
unsociable social functions, at the 
request of the commanding officer. 
Certain white couples scooted out as 
soon as the Negroes arrived. Often 
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they scooted in again, at the request 
of the CO. Others avoided dances 
until he sent a special invitation. At 
first, my husband and I were the 
only white people to sit, talk, and 
eat with the Negroes, who were our 
friends. Later we were joined by 
others, who had observed, among 
other things, that we had the CO’s 
approval. But some white acquaint- 
ances, no longer, friends, glided by 
as if we were invisible. Mr. Crow 
ignored us also. 

It was more or less understood 
that all officers would dance with 
the commanding officer’s wife. They 
did. The small dance floor emptied 
like a school room the last day of 
school when the Negro gentlemen 
danced with the first lady of Geln- 
hausen. And sometimes, when they 
danced with their own wives, the 
floor emptied. The first time a Negro 
friend asked me to dance, the floor 
emptied. Mr. Crow had cut in right 
away, and I guess he just didn’t care 
for a crowded dance floor. 


WAGGING TONGUES 


The tongues, sitting out that 
dance, wagged fast and furiously. 
Dancing with the first lady was one 
thing, but dancing with an ordinary 
wife was something else. When an 
ordinary husband danced with the 
prettiest American woman at the 
club, the Tongues decided they 
would never dance with him again, 
and told their husbands not to dance 
with me. The Tongues were afraid 
that a Negro might ask them to 
dance. It never occurred to them 
that a Negro might be particular 
with whom he danced. 

Lesson number three happened at 
a get-acquainted bridge party. The 
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commanding officer had advised the 
hostess to invite all wives. Therefore 
all wives were invited. Mr. Crow was 
the only man present. The cards 
were stacked; there was not a heart 
in the deck, but plenty of clubs and 
dirty looks. We struggled through 
bridge, ate dainty refreshments, ac- 
cepted prizes, first prize going to a 
Negro, and went home to wag the 
tongues. Mr. Crow and I bummed 
a ride home with a carful of them. 

“Didn’t you just about die when 
they walked in? I tried not to get 
near them. Imagine, playing bridge 
with “Niggers.” Wasn’t it awful to 
have to sit at the same table with 
them? But Dorothy didn’t mind. She 
likes “Niggers.” 

Later Mrs. Smith and I discussed 
the party, as friends will do. She 
told me she did not care what had 
gone on, although she was well 
aware of everything. Mrs. Smith had 
learned to be tolerant of white peo- 
ple. 

I was ready for lesson number 
four, which took place over another 
bridge table, mine. I invited only 
those American ladies who had 
shown no obvious dislike of Ne- 
groes. I miscalculated on two ladies. 
One called the day before the party. 

“I hope you don’t think I’m rude, 
but are the colored women coming 
to your house? She already knew 
the answer, but this gave her a 
chance to murmur, “I don’t believe 
Jane and I can come. I hope this 
won’t break up our friendship. If 
you like spinach, and I like peas, 
but we both like carrots, we could 
still get along.” 

Later I was told that there had 
been talk among the others about 
refusing, but not bothering to notify 
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me of their decision. However, all 
except Carrots and Peas, and friend 
Jane, managed to come. Of course, 
Mr. Crow was there too, but he 
wasn’t feeling well, and went home 
early. 


THE LADIES TALK 


The Americans in Gelnhauseu 
were not interested in the so-called 
race problem. Besides J was the 
problem. But one day, three ladies 
decided to talk. Texas flatly stated 
that Texans just do not associate 
with Negroes, and she could not 
help the way she felt. California had 
attended school with Negroes, liked 
to talk to them, but could never 
have Negro friends. Georgia asked 
me not to dislike her because she 
could not be friendly with Negroes. 
“T like them all right. We’ve always 
had them in our family, but you 
have to keep them in their places. 
You understand, don’t you, Doro- 
thy?” 

Texas, California, Georgia, and 
Mr. Crow ganged up and accused 
me of knowing only the educated 
Negro. Of course, that was true. It 
was also true that if I could have my 
way, I had educated whites for my 
friends. After all I was educated, 
maybe not very smart, but very ed- 
cated with six years of college be- 
hind me. My friends decided that 
I still had a heck of a lot to learn. 

Mr. Crow was a persistent teacher. 
The Manor House near Frankfort 
am Main was the scene of the next 
lesson. If I dined there with Negro 
friends that was my business, but my 
white acquaintances would not speak 
to me. At the Manor House they 
practiced their favorite dance steps, 
the glide and the scoot. After two 
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such instances, I got the idea. And I 
began to know, in a small way, how 
a Negro must feel. I was on the 
short end of democracy, and almost 
invisible to other human beings. 
They told me if I wanted to have 
Negroes in my lovely house, that was 
also my business, but no one else 
would come. I was a living example 
of how to lose friends and alienate 
people, because I believed that all 
men, and women, are equal. 

Mr. Crow and the ladies worked 
extra hard on me during the next 
few months. They even dragged God 
into the fray. The ladies wished they 
could attend church, and wanted their 
children to have Sunday school. Of 
course, they could not find God in 
Gelnhausen with the Negro Chap- 
lain, and driving to Frankfurt am 
Main every Sunday was out of the 
question. But the children must have 
a Sunday school, and the ladies or- 
ganized one for officer’s children, 
white officers only. The children of 
Negro officers were not invited. God 
didn’t say a word, but I wondered 
what He was thinking. 


GROSS MISTAKE 


Someone made the mistake of put- 
ting me on the planning committee 
for the children’s Christmas party. 
All the children were invited, because 
I invited them. Santa Claus came, 
but several white children and their 
mothers were conspicious by their 
absence. The Negro mothers knew 
their place, and sat alone. But the 
Negro children had not learned yet 
that they must not mix with white 
children. Mr. Crow had a job to do. 

Now came lesson number seven 
at the Easter party for the children. 
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I was not put on the planning com- 
mittee. One of the ladies figured out 
that if this party was held in a pri- 
vate home instead of the officers 
club, the Negro children could be 
ignored. And they were ignored, un- 
til the last possible moment, when 
I was asked to invite them. The com- 
manding officer must have given the 
ladies a little talk, but I refused to 
insult my friends, by inviting them 
at that late date. Mr. Crow and the 
eggs had a fine time at the Easter 
party. 

All American women must belong 
to clubs, and we in Gelnhausen were 
no exception. We organized a wom- 
en’s club, and Mr. Crow presided. 


“Would the Negro women come?,” 
took the place of any mention of 
function or purpose of the club. 
Some thought the Negroes would not 
want to come. Others decided they 
would, because they knew they were 
not wanted. What if the command- 
ing officer requested that all wives 
be invited? What about the rumor 
that more Negro officers were com- 
ing to Gelnhausen? This really put 
the ladies in a tizzy, until Mr. Crow 
reminded them that there could be 
two women’s clubs. 


Detroit spent thirty minutes say- 
ing she was not prejudiced. Negroes 
were all right in their place, and no 
one could call her intolerant. She 
ended by asking how I would like 
my sons to marry a Negro. As yet I 
haven’t been able to figure out what 
my sons have to do with a women’s 
club. Finally the ladies decided that 
all meetings would be held in a pri- 
vate home. Meeting was adjourned. 


That is what happened to democ- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Scott L. Henderson 


CHARLES D. FOWLER, JR., president Charlottesville, Virginia, branch accepts 
$500 life membership check from Frank Johnson (right) of Charlottesville on 
Mr. Johnson’s 75th birthday. State executive secretary W. Lester Banks (center) 
looks on with pleasure. BOTTOM: William West receives the 5th annual Jackson 
Award for outstanding NAACP work as Fairfax county branch secretary. Mrs. 
Barbara Marx presents award as Dr. J. M. Tinsley (center) looks on. 
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AN OHIO church group which gathered canned food for the victims of the South 

Carolina white terror. BOTTOM: Meeting of after-work conference on teacher 

security at the Virginia State NAACP Convention: Dr. John Davis, NAACP 

department teacher information; Dr. J. Rupert Picott, executive secretary Virginia 

Teachers Association; Mrs. Irma Thompson, president VTA; Oliver Hill, chairman 
legal staff; and Frank Johnson, president 10th district VTA. 
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@ This white teacher in a private school explains why 


desegregation will work 


Desegregation 
and Integration 


by Johonna G. Phelps 


ESEGREGATION and in- 

tegration mean not only a 

change in our system of 
education, but also a change in the 
economic and social life of our coun- 
try as well. A satisfactory solution 
of this problem can come only by 
studying all the important aspects 
involved. 

Americans are creatures of habit. 
Facing any big change brings mis- 
givings and apprehensions because 
it means the letting go of old proven 
policies and accepting new untried 
ones. Then there is the period of 
adjustment, which may or may not 
be long, according to the manner in 
which it is handled, the personali- 
ties involved, and the cooperation of 
the community. 

There are always those individuals 
who rush into things with fire and 
enthusiasm and give little thought to 
the actual steps that must be taken 


JOHONNA GLIDEWELL PHELPS 
lives in Riverdale, Maryland. 
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during the process of change. These 
eager beavers often fall by the way- 
side, when the going gets a little 
rough. Some of them take extended 
naps while others change their minds 
and make a complete about-face. 
This group of people accomplishes 
nothing and often does some harm 
by formulating the opinions of the 
few people who have no definite 
ideas of their own. 

Then there is the all-cautious 
group. This group never quite gets 
ready to move. After much and more 
hemming and hawing, there are still 
a few details to be worked out be- 
fore they are ready for action. In 
this group, we often find many older 
people. These people are well 
wrapped in an ermine garment of 
tradition, culture, respectability, in- 
fluence and financial security. This 
group has a large following and it 
does much to slow down progress in 
any field that it does not sanction. 

It is the middle group, the group 
that recognizes existing obstacles and 
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works conscientiously toward elim- 
inating them, that finally carries the 
ball across the goal line. This group, 
often through trial and error, far- 
sighted leadership and faith in a 
great cause charter a course by 
pioneering and crusading that be- 
comes a policy for a whole nation 
to follow. 

When law decrees a school to be 
desegregated, this eliminates, to a 
certain degree, the pros and cons 
of individuals, groups and communi- 
ties. Opposition or sanction can not 
change the inevitable, but it can 
furnish lubricating oil or friction 
for the necessary transition ma- 
chinery. 

Many problems will arise during 
this big change as they do in ail big 
changes. It is how we meet these 
problems as individuals, civic lead- 
ers, ministers and educators, that 
determines the time involved and 
the degree of satisfaction obtained 
in the solution. 


INDIVIDUAL CAPABILITIES 


A true meaning of the words re- 
spect, tolerance and understanding 
is Our most valuable tool. Respect 
for myself, alone, is not enough, I 
must respect each individual in the 
same way. If I believe that I am in 
this world because God wants me 
here and because his infinite wis- 
dom placed me in a position where 
my own individual capabilities could 
best be used in their small infinitesi- 
mal way, to further his great plan 
of life, it is easy for me to respect 
all people in the same way. 

If I am tolerant with myself, if 
I can recognize that my own en- 
vironment, my own family, my own 
security and my own beliefs have 
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made me feel and think as I do 
then it will not be hard for me to 
understand that these same and 
many other contributing factors 
make others feel and think as they 
do. 

If I understand myself, if I can 
understand my own limitations, my 
own imperfections and my own hu- 
man frailties then, and then only, 
can I understand the limitations of 
others. 

Many theories have been offered 
by many people as to how desegre- 
gation and integration can best be 
handled. Some of them are excellent 
and some are less good and less 
likely to bring the desired results. 
People. work much beter when they 
thoroughly understand why they are 
working, what they are working for 
and what the outcome is expected to 
be. Many of the people who oppose 
de-segregation and integration are 
unaware of the fact that it offers 
many advantages. Americans are 
very quick to help feed and clothe 
and protect our less fortunate neigh- 
bors across the seas. It is this feel- 
ing of helpfulness and sharing that 
has made America the great nation 
that it is today. 

It will also be the feeling of help- 
fulness and sharing that makes de- 
segregation a success. The fact that 
we have limited certain minority 
groups in our own country, will 
come as a disturbing shock to many 
of us. Still a greater shock will come 
to some of us when we realize that 
many advantages can develop from 
this new type of school. We are very 
proud of our American-way of life. 
A careful review or history shows 
us that because we took the best 
from individuals, groups, nationali- 
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ties and religions we were able to 
build a great democracy ... a de- 
mocracy whose freedom and un- 
derstanding is strong enough to 
pierce an iron curtain. By taking 
the best from all the different schools 
we can establish an American-way 
of education that we can be very 
proud of. 


DESEGRATION WORKS 


Desegregation is not entirely 
foreign to many of our states. Cer- 
tain mid-western states have always 
taught Negro, Indian, and white 
children together. Very few extra 
problems arose from this policy. In 
New England many factories at- 
tracted people of foreign birth and 
non-white origin. These boys and 
girls have always gone to school with 
white boys and girls. Here, little 
notice is given to existing differences 
of children. 


In September of 


1954 many 
schools in our national. capital 
opened their doors, for the first time 
to Negroes. Many prophecies had 
been made as to the success or fail- 
ure of this new venture. Immediately 
after the Supreme Court outlawed 
segregation the District Board of 
Education went to work to establish 
a school policy of integration and 
it has worked. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


Last summer I was enrolled in a 
mixed racial class at George Wash- 
ington University. This. was my first 
experience of working in an inte- 
grated group. I found it stimulating, 


surprisingly pleasant and enlighten- 
ing. When I decided that I would 
write about desegregation, I asked 
three leading Negro educators in the 
class to list the problems that they 
had expected to find in an integrated 
school and also to list the problems 
that they actually did find. One 
teacher said that she expected none 
and found none. Another teacher, an 
older, more experienced one, felt 
that the bringing together of differ- 
ent children with different economic 
and social backgrounds intensified 
many already existing problems com- 
mon to all educational systems. The 
third teacher that I approached had 
not taught in an integrated school, 
yet he felt that the minority group 
would be unable to make a good 
showing on standard tests of achieve- 
ments, etc., because of the stultfy- 
ing nature of their environment. He 
expects this to cause much difficulty 
in placing a child from a minority 
group in a group where he can 
feel secure and do his best work. 

Despite this teacher’s pessimistic 
views, the truth is that many schools 
have reported important improve- 
ments as having occurred during 
their periods of integration. 

By a unified faith in integrate 
education, we can build an Ameri- 
can-way of education. The teacher 
who prays, “God, grant that I may 
see all children as pupils; all parents 
as fathers and mothers; and _ all 
educators as coworkers” will do 
much to bring about this new and 
better and more American-way of 
democratic education. 
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CBS Photo, by Walt Da 


FORTUNE A. KELLY (right), investigator in the Office of Public Defender in 
the County of Los Angeles, California, talks with Reed Hadley, who portrays the 
part of Public Defender in the television series of the same name. 
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Good News 


Fortune A. Kelly has been appointed an investigator in the Office of 
the Public Defender in the County of Los Angeles, California. Mr. Kelly 
is the first Negro ever employed as investigator in any Public Defender’s 
office in the United States, according to Edward N. Biff, Jr., chief, Los 
Angeles Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Detroit, Michigan, in 1925 and came to Cali- 
fornia in 1941. He served in the Army as a supply sergeant and received sev- 
eral decorations. He entered the Public Defender’s office on October 1, 1952. 


* * * 


The Rev. Latta R. Thomas, pastor of the Monumental Baptist church, 
Elmira, New York, has been appointed representative and hospital chaplain 
by the Council of Churches of Chemung county. 


* * * 


The Long Island Rail Road has upgraded two of its Negro employees 
to clerical positions. Lewis L. Turner and George F. Simmons are now 
employed as station clerks. 


Turner, who began work for the company in 1947 as a station cleaner, 
has been assigned to the Bellemore and Woodside stations as a full-time 
relief clerk. Simmons, who started with the LIRR as a trucker in 1948, has 
assumed his post at the New Hyde Park station. 


* * * 


Simm Webb, retired fireman of the Illinois Central Railroad who ac- 
companied the ill-fated Casey Jones on his world-famous last trip, has 
_ Teceive a coveted railroad award. The aging railroader has been accorded 


membership in the Casey Jones Fellowship, an ahonor held by only two 
other persons. 


* * * 


Reelection of Mrs. Vivian Carter Mason, president of the National 
Council of Negro Women, as a vice-president of CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc.) at the recent annual meeting 
of the board of directors has been announced by CARE executive director 
Richard W. Reuter. 
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United Press Photo 


SORRY ABOUT.THE TROUBLE—Bobby Grier, center of the controversy over 
the Georgia Tech-Pitt Sugar Bowl Game in talking it over with reporters at the 
University of Pittsburgh on December 3, 1955, said: “I’m sorry about the 
trouble.” It was Grier’s scheduled appearance that aroused the ire of Georgia's 
Governor Marvin Griffin. He asked the Georgia University System’s Board of 
Regents to ban Tech from playing against Pitt because of Grier. The request 
sparked a riot by some 2,000 Tech students who marched on the capitol and 
hanged Griffin in effigy. The Regents made an exception and allowed Tech to play 
Pitt. 
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@ A veteran NAACP member reviews the strivings 


and the gains of his people in Oklahoma 


"Tis the Set of the Sail...” 


By Roscoe Dunjee 


CANNOT tell you how deeply 
| ‘grateful I am at this outpour- 

ing tonight of my fellow work- 
ers, associates and friends. If I have 
not drunk freely tonight from the 
goblet of friendship, confidence and 
trust, that experience is impossible 
of human achievement. 

I want you to know, however, that 
when I ponder upon what has been 
said here, I feel insignificant and un- 
important—when I think in terms 
of what I have tried to do during 
the past fifty years, and the unfin- 
ished tasks that lie ahead. 

I am indeed happy to know that 
neighbors, among whom I have lived 
these many years, have this type and 
character of estimate of my striv- 
ings, and yet there is a tiny voice of 
conscience that hammers away to 
tell me I have not done everything 
that I could have done. Every one 
has, in a more or less degree, a sense 


of responsibility, and in this instance 
I can reckon with many problems, 
for which [I feel accountability— 
which have not been resolved to 
my satisfaction. This is what has 
humbled me before the truth, as you 
have talked here tonight. 

Since the moment I was advised 
that this testimonial was planned, I 
have spent many hours going back 
over the trail myself, to see if I 
could find any satisfaction in the 
effort. While there is confusion to- 
day in this glorious hour of change 
in American society, I am sure when 
we compare the American black 
man of today, with his counte:-part 
of half century ago, the portrait of 
progress stands out in bold relief. I 
can say here tonight we have made 
visible advancement in American 
citizenship, that is both material and 
spiritual. 


* This is the edited speech of editor-publisher Roscoe Dunjee of the Oklahoma 
City Black Dispatch delivered at the testimonial dinner given in his honor at the 
Douglass High School, Oklahoma City, on November 18, 1955. Mr. Dunjee 
organized and was first president of the Oklahoma Conference of NAACP 
Branches in 1933, holding this position until 1947. He is also a member of 
the national board of directors of the Association. 
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Fifty years ago, when I started 
out in the public life of this state, 
the zephyrs of freedom blew more 
favorably over the Oklahoma Negro 


than in the southern section of 
America. Shortly thereafter, there 
came statehood, and the reactionary 
forces from the Indian Territory 
sought to devour our freedom with 
the grandfather clause, separate 
coaches and waiting rooms, demoted 
educational status, and an almost 
crushing attempt to visit second class 
citizenship upon you and me. Lee 
Cruce was at that time governor. He 
was the state of Oklahoma’s second 
chief executive. Many of the young- 
er generations do not know about 
him, but I recall the effort of Ne- 
groes of that period to laud Gov- 
ernor Cruce, who must have had 
compassion in his heart for the dis- 
tress that had been brought down 
upon the heads of Oklahoma’s larg- 
est minority group. Governor Cruce 
gave the black people of Oklahoma 
the first glimpse of sympathy and 
light in the Capitol when he re- 
prieved and gave a life sentence to 
a Negro murderer who had been 
sentenced to be hanged. I have al- 
ways felt that this condemned black 
man was the beneficiary of the big 
heart of Governor Cruce, who was 
seeking in some way to ameliorate 
the condition of Negroe in the new 
state. 


YELLOW. DOG REPUBLICAN 


In those days I was a fiery, yellow 
dog Republican, and remained so 
until the days of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. I want to take occasion 
right here and now to say that 
Roosevelt is the man who should be 
the patron saint of Negroes. He gave 
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us status with the American farmer 
and the Industrial workers in cities. 
I saw this immediately following his 
advent into office, and without hesi- 
tation, moved under the banner of 
Roosevelt. 

It was just at this time that politi- 
cal gangsters were attempting to oust 
the grand old man of education, Dr. 
Inman E. Page, from Langston Uni- 
versity. I want to say here and now 
the Black Dispatch was born fight- 
ing for Langston University, and for 
equal educational facilities for Ne- 
groes in this state, and we hope the 
time will never come when the pres- 
ent management of the Black Dis- 
patch recedes one inch from that 
position. Integration, and the future 
hope of Negroes in Western society, 
depends entirely upon the black man 
securing the same and identical type 
of education as his white brother. 

The fight of the Black Dispatch 
for equality in citizenship was on in 
earnest back in 1918, when Gov- 
ernor Robert L. Williams, called a 
special session of the legislature to 
prevent Negroes from voting. The 
Supreme Court had just outlawed 
the Grand Father Clause, and Gov- 
ernor Williams sought, and did se- 
cure the enactment of the Registra- 
tion Act, which while not in use is 
still on the statute books of this 
state. 

Old timers will recall every week 
of Bob Williams’ extra session: the 
Black Dispatch was on the desk of 
the legislators. To such an extent, 
Governor Bob Williams wrote me a 
letter, at that time, saying: “You 
remind me of a man with a chip on 
his shoulders, trying to get some- 
body to knock it off.” The Governor, 
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to hide his real purpose in calling 
the legislature, announced publicly 
he had called the session to enact 
gambling and usury laws. I made 
gambling and usury the subject of 
two of my editorials, but I applied 
the subject to the demoted citizen- 
ship status of Negroes. 

Across the past forty years, I have 
had intimate relationship to the pub- 
lic life of this state, much of which 
many of you know. It has been an 
endless fight to match wits with in- 
tolerance and hate, but we have 
accepted this as the task of the Black 
Dispatch, and you are tonight giving 
oral approval of what we have done. 


MESSAGE TO YOUTH 


I am sure when I have lived a 
long period in a community, such 
as I have, you would expect me to 
leave some message to the younger 
men who are coming on behind. To 
them, I want to say Leadership and 
influence carry with them colossal 
responsibilities. If you acquire in- 
fluence, selfish, ruthless individuals 
will attempt in every conceivable 
way, to use that influence to their 
benefit and use of the people. 

From the highest to the lowest, 
every individual who seeks votes will 
want to use you. He will at first 
seek to buy you openly, and if he 
cannot do that, he will adopt other, 
more subtle means. If he fails at 
that, he will find some method with 
which to control your influence. The 
young leader must be strong enough 
to resist all such efforts. He will, 
many times, have to turn his gaze 
away from material gain, for the 
Devil, every moment that you have 
influence over people, will carry you 
to the high mountain and point to 
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the green valleys. 

I recall during the early days of 
Jack Walton, when he was mayor, 
that an under-world character, who 
was high in that city administration, 
came to me one morning in the 
midst of a fight I was making 
against the Walton regime, and told 
me that Jack Walton wanted to run 
for governor, and if I would cease 
my attack on Walton, I could name 
my “take” from every Negro boot- 
legger, gambler, prostitute and dope 
peddler in Oklahoma City. He would 
collect it every week. I had nothing 
to do but accept the bribe after he 
had collected the same. The price 
for this filthy money was my support 
of Walton. 

I turned that offer down. Two 
weeks later the same man returned 
in the still watches of the night to 
prove that even a crook has a heart. 
He told me the next day when I 
went to the polling place that I was 
to be attacked by a gambler, whom 
he named. I went to the polls that 
next day but in company of Sheriff 
Ben Dancy, who was my friend, and 
to whom I had told a part of the 
story, in order not to identify my 
informant. As truthfully as I am 
standing here now, when I arrived 
at the polls I found standing there 
the two men whom my informant 
had told me had arranged the plot. 

The forces in a community who 
seek to control it, will either try to 
control you or get rid of you. On 
another occasion, in those early days, 
a charge was trumped up and I was 
thrown in jail. I want to tell some- 
thing here tonight I have never told 
before. In the middle of that grand 
jury investigation, which I caused to 
be called two years ago, I was called 
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late at night by a strange masculine 
voice, and told what was going to 
happen to me. Leadership of in- 
tegrity is dangerous and the young 
man who is launching a career 
should know something about what 
he is getting into before he starts. 
What the young man should do who 
starts out today in this glorious realm 
of change in social patterns is to 
fix his objectives on ends that have 
integrity. He should decide that his 
values are spiritual and moral rather 
than material. This is a hard task, 
but it has its dividends. Always and 
ever it should be kept in mind: 


“A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.” 


With me, money has never meant 
much more than sustenance. If a 
man is not right, his money is coun- 
terfeit. Men of character should al- 


ways fight for right principles and 
not for selfish material gain. 


HAVE PATIENCE AND COURAGE 


In most of the battles I have 
fought, friends have stood about me 
and said: “You cannot win.” It has 
always been my feeling that a man 
can surmount any obstacle in front 
of him, if he has the patience and 
courage, if he has the native tenacity 
to fight on, when, as Kipling once 
said, “There is nothing left but the 
will that says, “Fight On.” I am hop- 
ing, as the years pass, that there will 
be fewer Negroes dominated by the 
fear that we cannot win our rights 
here in America. The successful 
fight of Thurgood Marshall and his 
staff has proved we can win, and 
that the future leadership among the 
Negroes in the United States should 
have the spirit of Elijah who walked 
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boldly into the wilderness of the 
future, depending solely upon the 
ravens to feed him. The black man 
wants a changed leadership in this 
hour, one willing for the thrilling 
adventures ahead in the field of 
equality in citizenship. 

I recall one day, about ten years 
ago, I was invited to deliver an ad- 
dress to the Texas state conference 
of NAACP branches, at Corpus 
Christi. I arrived early that morning 
for the appointment, and quickly 
slipped away from my guests, and 
walked down alone and gazed out 
at Corpus Christi Bay. The prevail- 
ing wind was blowing from the 
south with a stiff breeze. As I stood 
gazing at the waters of the bay, I 
noted, despite the fact that the morn- 
ing wind was sweeping from the 
south, that many of the sailing ves- 
sels were going directly into the face 
of those contrary winds. Some of 
them were going to the east, and 
some of them to the west. 

Mariners have learned the art: 
they set their canvas to proceed, un- 
interrupted, against contrary winds. 
There, that morning, was the wind 
blowing from the south, and in that 
same moment were ships sailing di- 
rectly forward in the face of that 
natural opposition. As I stood there 
I thought of that verse: 

Some ships sail East, and others sail 
West 

In the very same wind that blows; 

’Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 

That determines where we go. 

My friends, if I have tried in the 
past forty years to offer any leader- 
ship in the community where I have 
resided, it is a type of persuasion 
that attempts to prove that Negroes 

(Continued on page 60) 
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LOCAL 290, CIO, LaGuardia Airport Skycaps support New York City NAACP 
branch with 100 percent union membership. President Luther Walker presents 
membership, all $5 members, to Russell P. Crawford (third from left), New York 
City branch president, BOTTOM: Petersburg Omegas present Petersburg branch 
with $250 as initial payment of life membership. After a brilliant speech by 
Dr. John N. Nabrit (third from right) of Howard, the presentation was made by 


Delta Omega and the Nu Psi chapters of the fraternity. 
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Investors in Freedom 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM BRANCHES TOWARDS “FIGHTING 
FUND FOR FREEDOM” FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1955 


IN an FS ge ec 
Birmingham ... 
Clayton ....... 

Etowah County 
Mobile 
Randolph County 
St. Clair County 
Tri-Cities 


Tucson 


Stockton 


Belle Glade 
Ce ENT sos ccccccsncnscs 
Deerfield Beach 
Homestead 
Jacksonville 
Lee County 
Liberty City 
CS ee ee 
Suwanee County .. ........ 


GEORGIA 
| 
Liberty County 
DeKalb County 
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56.00 


47.50 





ILLINOIS 
Bloomington-Normal ...... $ 21.22 
a ee ee 494.89 

INDIANA 
State Conference ............ $132.81 
Ri MORIN soos osscsdtcesvenss 10.00 
I 5s pk ie os oo ast, 100.00 
Madison County ............ 32.13 
I eres cS hcccckeccs 105.00 
OS ee ae 190.88 
Terre Bante .............:...... 50.00 
TIN ooo cccss0sccs sites. 13.25 
Indianapolis ...................... 50.00 

1OW. 
Cader Ranids ......:........:::: $250.00 

KANSAS 
PRNNEING osc cscc seseeSeens<cees $ 57.60 
Independence .................... 5.00 

KENTUCKY 
DUI ois. aie n cs asco $ 64.01 
MINE bcc exec hecckocks 390.44 

LOUISIANA 
PIII o555.caesoteetadern ns $ 100.00 
New Orleans .................... 1,459.26 

MARYLAND 
Anne Arundel Co. ............ $372.24 
Cumabertand ....:.:.:........... 42.00 
SE CO isncscss.005055 16.00 
Queen Anne Co. .............. 6.00 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire County ............ 
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MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Niles 
River Rouge-Ecorse 
Three Rivers 


St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
Clark County 
Meridian 


MISSOURI 
OMIIID, o.oo sscucsaiesss 
Liberty County oo 
Randolph-Macon Cos. .... 
Springfield .......... 


$ 42.00 
24.35 
17.50 
28.00 


NEW JERSEY 
Cape May County .. 
Jersey City 
Tc 
Paterson 
Perth Amboy 
Plainfield 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque $196.00 
NEW YORK 


State Conference $500.00 
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Hempstead 

Jamaica 

Rochester 

Spring Valley 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Gaston County .............. 
Thomasville 
Wilmington ............. “s 


$ 7.12 
16.50 
89.00 


$1,050.00 
13.75 
87.50 
175.00 
8.60 


Hillsboro 
Middletown , 
Springfield .................... 


OKLAHOMA 
Luther-Arcadia 
PREG hiss dda cacessiese ; 


PENNSYLVANIA 

State Conference $200.00 
83.00 
1,000.00 


1,599.62 


Philadelphia ......... is 
Pittsburgh 


$ 7.00 


Providence 10.00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hartsville #1 
Kershaw 


$ 50.00 


$100.00 


$ 50.00 
170.96 
18.00 
15.50 


Hardin County 
MN Screensav asec 


VIRGINIA 


Southeastern-Norfolk Co... 
South Norfolk County 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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MOSES WRIGHT (center) great uncle of Emmett Till, being interviewed by 
Eugene Grove, reporter on the Columbus Citizen (Ohio). Rev. F. F. Dickerson, 
in whose home Rev. Wright stopped while in Columbus, looks on. BOTTOM: 
LOUIS D. SHARP (center), first Negro patrolman for the Ohio State Highway 
is being congratulated by Barbee Durham (left), executive secretary of the 
Columbus, Ohio, branch, and Rev. Phale D. Hale, president of the same branch. 
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United Press Photo 


GUS COURTS of Belzoni, Mississippi, a member of the NAACP, lies in critical 

condition in a hospital in Mount Bayou on November 26, wounded in the stomach 

and arm. Courts, who had recently been involved in a voting controversy, was 

fired upon by three or four white men. Courts has been released from the hospital 
since this picture was taken. 
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urgent | 


you are needed at once 
to assist with the mos| 
important single jol 
ever to face NAACEF 


Every American has a stake in N.A.A.C.P.'s crucial 
drive for full emancipation of the Negro. Can 
you afford not to give it your fullest support? 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
KIVIE KAPLAN DR. BENJAMIN MAYS 
CO-CHAIRMEN 


Kelly Alexander 

Bishop W. Y. Bell 

* Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers 
Dr, W. Montague Cobb 
Earl B. Dickerson 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Morton S. Grossman 

Dr. Ralph Harlow 

Carl Johnson 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson 


Robert H. Johnson 

Mrs, Daisy E, Lampkin 
Hon, Herbert H. Lehman 
Dr. James J. McClendon 
A. Philip Randolph 
Walter Reuther 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Ike Smalls 

A. Maceo Smith 

Dr. Channing H. Tobias 


Dans cs ec ec ce ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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to your le 
N.A.A 

West 4 
York 


JANUA 





N.A.A.C.P."S GOAL HAS BEEN EXPANDED 
FROM 2,500 TO 10,000 LIFE MEMBERSHIPS! 


We need hundreds of 
solicitors immediately 
to assist the life 
membership committee 


Men and women are urgently needed to organize the 
promotion of N.A.A.C.P. Life Memberships in order 
that this great cause shall not falter or fail. If you 
can act as a solicitor yourself or organize a group 
of solicitors for work in their social groups, clubs, 
churches, employee groups, fraternal and political or- 
ganizations, please send us your name at once and 


we will send you full details with our grateful thanks. 


(C] 1 wish to volunteer as an organizer of a group 
of solicitors for N.A.A.C.P, Life Memberships. 


to your local branch or C1 I wish to volunteer as an individual solicitor for 


N.A.A.C.P. N.A.A.C.P. Life Membership. 


West 40th Street 
York 18, N. Y. 


a cans eu vas bos lesb Gltaanssbeia asec onceaatoammmctgpecanacciale 
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Editorials 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


O far Congress has done nothing on the vital issue of civil rights. Nor 

have the two most articulate Democratic presidential aspirants, Estes 
Kefauver and Adlai Stevenson, committed themselves—they have, so far, 
not even given lip service. But civil rights are so vital to Negroes that 
NAACP Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins has urged President Eisenhower 
to call upon Congress in his State of the Union message “‘to take favorable 
action on pending civil rights bills, especially those protecting the security 
of the person and the right to vote freely.” 

In his letter to the President, Mr. Wilkins cited the “series of murders 
and the wave of economic terror” in Mississippi and elsewhere in the South, 
and he asked Mr. Eisenhower to “recognize and denounce” these conditions 
in his message to be delivered at the opening of the second session of the 
84th Congress. 


S things are now, either technicalities in the federal civil rights laws 

are being construed so as to leave Negro citizens in the Deep South 
open to murder and economic reprisal or the present laws need to be 
amended and strengthened by congressional action. The Department of 
Justice must be given additional authority and administrative machinery to 
handle the increasing number of civil rights violations in the Deep South. 

The George W. Lee and Lamar Smith assassinations in Mississippi, 
and the shooting of Gus Courts, were politically inspired, inasmuch as 
these men had registered to vote and had urged other Negroes to do like- 
wise despite pressures and threats designed to keep them from voting. 

In addition to murder and physical violence, the despicable weapon 
of economic pressure is now being used to prevent Negro citizens from 
exercising or attempting to exercise their citizenship rights. 


N parts of Mississippi, Alabama, and South Carolina, according to veri- 

fied reports, Negroes are being fired or denied credit on their homes, 
businesses and farms simply because they have asked for their rights as 
American citizens, including the right to vote. Negroes ask through the 
orderly process of petition for non-segregated public schools as ordered by 
the United States Supreme Court and the whites treat them with contempt, 
accuse them of being subversive, and retaliate with firings and boycotts. 
This is the way some white Americans are treating their fellow Americans 
in this great democratic nation. 

This campaign of intimidation has even been extended to those white 
people who have hestitated to use the drastic and reprehensible tactic of 
forcing their Negro employees to choose between second-class citizenship 
and loss of livelihood. 
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OT even religion has escaped this terrorization. A Negro minister 
who gave leadership to efforts in South Carolina in behalf of civil 
rights had his church burned and he had to flee to New York City for safety. 
A white minister in South Carolina, whose parishioners include the Gov- 
ernor and a federal judge, had to resign his pulpit because he differed with 
the Governor on the segregation issue. In Louisiana, a Negro priest assigned 
to a parish by his bishop was “persuaded” by local law enforcement officers 
not to say a mass at a church which included white parishioners. 

In the light of these conditions Negroes are dismayed and bewildered 
at the silence and the apparent impotence of their Federal Government in 
the face of what is, to all intents and purposes, a rebellion against the 
United States Constitution and its guarantees to American citizens. The 
rebellion is in the open. The defiance is vocal and overt. The methods— 
murder and economic intimidation—are beneath decent and honorable com- 
batants in any controversy short of actual war. 

When the state governments fail to protect the people, they turn nat- 
urally to their Federal Government. Where else can they turn when their 
states, counties, and towns “let them down”? Are foreigners within our 
borders to receive more protection from the Federal Government than 
native-born citizens? Is the Federal Government going to continue to have 
more concern with civil rights in the Russian satellite countries than in our 
own South? Congress must pass civil rights legislation with teeth. The voters 


cannot be fooled with amendments to current legislation, lip service, and 
slogans. 


AFL-CIO MERGER 


HE Crisis hails the merger of the American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
and the Congress of Industrial Organization (CIO). We think this a step 
in the right direction for organized labor, although it may pose problems 
in leadership and, for the AFL, in race relations. Many AFL unions bar 
Negroes from membership or otherwise discriminate against Negro labor, 
and attempts to make them change their policies have usually been futile. 
On the other hand, the CIO as an industrial union has welcomed every 
worker regardless of his race or origin. 
This naturally poses the question of the status of the Negro union 
member in the merged organization. What is the AFL-CIO now going to 
do about its racially exclusive unions? Unless this problem is attacked 


head-on it is going to be around to plague organized labor for many a year 
to come. 


GEORGIA TECH 


HILE we heartily endorse the action of Georgia Tech students in 
repudiating Governor Marvin Griffin’s attempt to prohibit a “mixed- 
football game” with the University of Pittsburgh, we are not so naive as 
to believe that their protests and demonstrations represent an attack on 


segregation as such. College students are naturally exhuberant and rebellious. 
They are rebels not radicals. 
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Looking and Listening... 


WAITERS COMPLAIN 


HE first formal hearing in the 

history of New Jersey’s Division 
of Discrimination were concluded in 
November 1955 after Erie Railroad 
Officials made their final defense in 
the face of charges that the company 
had practiced discrimination against 
its Negro employees. 

Complaints against the Erie Rail- 
road were filed by two of its waiters, 
who have testified that the company’s 
alleged discrimination policy has de- 
nied them normal promotions in line 
with their experience and ability. 


Beginning on June 28, the formal 
hearing required five full sessions 
to cover all the testimony. Leading 
the prosecution was W. S. Seltzer, 
general chairman of the Dining Car 
Employees, Local 351, of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union. AFL. 


Both members of the union, the 
two waiters bringing the complaint 
were Benjamin A. Thompson of 
Corona, N. Y., and Edward Williams 
of Jersey City, N. J. 


Crux of the issue centers on the 
question of seniority and promotion. 
The waiters and the union claim that, 
when the railroad abolished the job 
waiter-in-charge in May 1947 and 
replaced it with the job of steward, 
it promoted only white waiters-in- 
charge to the new position. Simul- 
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taneously, all Negro waiters-in- 
charge were demoted to positions of 
waiter. At the time, the railroad con- 
cedes it employed thirteen waiters- 
in-charge and only two—the white 
ones—were promoted. 

The union claimed that Thompson 
and Williams—the two complainants 
—were “at least as qualified for pro- 
motion” as the two white waiters- 
in-charge. 

J. M. Collins, Erie superintendent 
of the railroad dining car depart- 
ment, conceded that the supervisory 
duties of stewards and waiters-in- 
charge are identical. But, according 
to Mr. Collins, applicants for stew- 
ards were given mental appitude tests 
to determine whether they were qual- 
ified for the job. Yet neither Thomp- 
son nor Williams was ever given a 
mental aptitude test while with the 
railroad. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


GQTRONG support for the public 
school system as the “bulwark 
of our heritage of freedom” and ad- 
herence to the separation-of-church- 
and-state tradition was given in sec- 
tion reports to the National Confer- 
ence on Religion and Public Educa- 
tion on November 9, 1955. 

The three-day conference — the 
first joint effort of Protestant churches 
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to wrestle with problems related to 
religion and the public schools— 
heard the reports in the closing ses- 
sion. The study conference, empow- 
ered to speak only for itself, took no 
action on the section reports other 
than to refer them to the National 
Council of Churches and its thirty 
denominations for study in deter- 
mining future policy. 

However, the conference was 
called by the National Council of 
Churches under the sponsorship of 
the Committee on Religion and Pub- 
lic Education. More than twenty 
denominations and many state coun- 
cils sent officially appointed dele- 
gates. As the delegates considered 
various facets of the problem in sec- 
tion meetings, they had the benefit 
of the views of observors from Ro- 
man Catholic, Judaic, Christian Sci- 
ence, Latter Day Saints, Universalist- 
Unitarian, and Southern Baptist 
fellowships. 

Though the ten sections of the 
reports cover a wide range of prob- 
lems, section nine is of special in- 
terest to the NAACP and Negroes. 
This section reads: 

“The church should give special 
support to the public schools facing 
problems in the integration of the 
races and ethnic groups by giving 
her Christian witness tolerantly, sym- 
pathetically, yet positively imple- 
menting in every way possible her 
divinely revealed concept of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, and in other ways.” 


* * * 


The National Council of Churches, 
through its president Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, told the Senate sub- 
committee on immigration that all 
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discrimination based on race or color 
should be stricken from current Unit- 
ed States immigration laws. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the thirty-commun- 
ion organization, Dr. Blake declared 
that removal of discriminatory pro- 
visions “would be in accord with the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter, 
to which our country is a party, and 
with the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, to which we are a 
signatory.” 


HIGH COST DISCRIMINATION 


= addressing the East Side Com- 
mercial Club of Portland, Oregon, 
on the “High Cost of Discrimina- 
tion,” Edwin C. Berry, executive 
secretary of the Portland Urban 
League, emphasized the other side 
of the coin. He pointed out the dollar 
costs of racial discrimination to every 
American and not simply the deva- 
stating effects on the colored victim. 

We print below excerpts from this 
address: 

Discrimination based on race, color, 
religion or place of birth of one’s an- 
cestors is mean, immoral, undemocra- 
tic and economically stupid. 

Discrimination is the antithesis of 
democracy. 

Democracy is so easy and simple it’s 
a wonder we don’t practice it. It is ab- 
surd and ridiculous for Americans who 
so worship efficiency and science to 
hamper relationships and business by 
artificial rules of caste. For instance, 
here are a few costly, silly and hurtful 
rules by which America lives: 

1. We will eat only with people who 

have pale skins. 

2. People with blue eyes may live 
where they please and can afford; 
people with brown eyes and 
brown skins must live in certain 
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section designated for their occu- 
pancy. 


3. People with straight hair—but not 
too straight, and long noses—but 
not too long, will hold the top 
jobs and people with curly hair 
will hold the lower positions—the 
degre of lowliness dependent up- 
on the tightness of the curl. 

4. Members of one grouping of 
churches shall be the elite and 
worshippers in other churches, 
cathedrals and synagogues shall 
be treated as second-class Ameri- 
cans. 


Please examine these most unusual 
criteria for evaluating the worth of 
individuals in our society. 

SILLY! FANTASTIC! TRUE! 

It is true that in Portland, and in 
some other American communities, we 
have made substantial progress in re- 
ducing the more extreme manifestations 
of this double standard; but the prog- 
ress has been piece-meal and fragment- 
ary. The fact remains that each of the 
above hurtful and unfair rules remains 
effective in Portland and elsewhere in 
the U. S. 

Now will you consider, with me, 
some of the dollar costs of racial dis- 
crimination. 

Elmo Roper has made a scientific 
study of the subject. He estimates that 
the annual cost of discrimination to 
America’s business and industry is 
thirty billion dollars. His estimate is 
conservative and based on twelve years 
of observation by the firm, Elmo Roper 
Association, public opinion analysts. 

Just think — THIRTY BILLION 
DOLLARS—not spent for useful items 
such as churches, hospitals, schools, 
roads or to reduce taxes, but thirty 
billion dollars sacrificed to the altar 
of racial bigotry. Thirty Billion Dol- 
lars to purchase misery, disease, over- 
crowding, tension, poverty and dwarfed 
personalities, guilt feelings and un- 
easiness. 
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The cost of this discrimination is 
borne by every citizen. We generally 
think of the non-white citizen as the 
victim of discrimination, He is. The 
horrible and hideous effects of discrim- 
ination affect him directly. Indirectly, 
and in an unseen way, it affects each 
of us. Every American bears some of 
the burden and as Mr. Roper so well 
points out, it is equivalent to $10.00 
out of every $75.00 earned. This means 
the typical $75.00-a-week clerk is con- 
tributing $520.00 a year to the system 
of racial prejudice without knowing it 
—an unagreed upon withholding tax of 
destruction. 

Here’s how it works: When we deny 
a man a job for which he is qualified, 
we keep that man so poor he cannot 
buy the goods the rest of us produce. 
We force him to take his family to live 
in the slums. By-products of unemploy- 
ment and employment discrimination 
are poverty, disease, crime, delinquency 
and personality disintegration. To the 
taxpayer, these mean higher taxes; to 
our lawmakers, they mean fiscal head- 
aches; to the general community pov- 
erty, disease and delinquency mean: 


$HIGHER WELFARE BUDGETS 


$MORE POLICE AND JUVENILE 
AUTHORITIES 


$MORE SOCIAL WORKERS 
$MORE FREE HOSPITAL BEDS 


$ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR PER- 
: SONS IN CORRECTIONAL AND 
MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


$THE ROBBING OF AMERICA 
OF THE PRODUCTIVITY OF 
WORTHWHILE CITIZENS BY 
STIFLING OPPORTUNITY; BY 
SMOTHERING SELF RESPECT 
AND INCENTIVE. 


It is certainly uneconomical for us 
to keep men unemployed or under- 
employed and put ourselves to unneces- 
sary excessive costs as outlined above; 
BUT THAT IS NOT ALL— 

The unemployed and under-employed 
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individual cannot pay his share of 
taxes. The rest of us must make up 
that deficiency; nor can he contribute 
to his church, the United Fund, the 
March of Dimes or the other multitude 
of charities which mark us as a civil- 
ized people. You and I must compen- 
sate for this also. 

After we have denied a man a job 
for which he is qualified, and refused 
him the opportunity to be self sustain- 
ing, we then reverse our position and 
support him and his family via public 
welfare rolls. 

This is equally as silly as judging a 
man’s worth by the curl of his hair. 
In this process we go through an 
elaborate system of preventing a man 
from earning his living and when this 
is successfully accomplished we then 
turn around and support him via taxes 
(welfare rolls). The least that might be 
expected from American employers is 
that they would not support people they 
despise, but rather insist that they sup- 
port themselves. . 


SMALL FARM OPERATORS 


OW small farmers can make a 
good living on a few acres is 
being demonstrated by Felix Haynes, 
a 73-year-old colored farm operator 
of Murfreesboro, Tenn., says W. H. 
Williamson, assistant State extension 
agent of Tennessee. 

On just 34 acres with a three-and- 
a-half-acre cotton allotment, Mr. 
Haynes is grossing close to $3,000 
a year by following sound agricul- 
tural practices. 

“And with his small farm paid for 
and most of his food coming right 
off his land, this farmer is living 
well, indeed,” Mr. Williamson de- 
clares. 

In fact, Mr. Haynes has done so 
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well that he took second place over 






800 competing farmers last year in 
the Middle Tennessee Rural Home 
Life contest. 

Asked what he thought contrib- 
uted most to his success, Mr. Haynes 
replied, “Keeping my land in good 
shape, growing a variety of crops 
instead of just one or two, and rais- 
ing food for my family and feed for 
my livestock.” 

When the Tennessee prize winner 
bought his farm years ago, he was 
able to get only three-quarters of a 
bale of cotton to the acre on it, and 
had to rent additional land in order 
to keep going. Today, he gets more 
than two bales to the acre, or eight 
bales off his three-and-a-half-acre al- 
lotment. His corn yield has risen, 
too. He now gets 50 to 60 bushels 
to the acre, instead of only 18 to 20. 

Mr. Haynes increased his crop 
yields by following the practices 
recommended by his county agent, 
Tony Webb, Jr. These included hav- 
ing his soil tested to find out what 
plant foods are neded, applying 
recommended quantities of fertilizer 
of the proper composition, planting 
cover crops on all his cropland after 
the harvest, and rotating his crops. 

In recent years, Mr. Haynes has 
been developing improved pastures 
of ladino clover, fescue, and or- 
chard grass for his small herd of beef 
cattle. And he counts on his alfalfa 
to bring him 20 to 30 tons of hay 
for market. 

Mr. Haynes often looks back to 
the day he got started in farming as 
a wage hand more than 50 years ago 
and measures his success up the 
ladder to sharecropper, tenant, and 
finally, owner of a small farm. 

It took two years of sharecropping 
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for him and Mrs. Haynes to save up 
enough to buy a pair of mules and 


become renters, and three years 
more to get the down-payment for 
a farm of their own. 


In 1932, they built an attractive 
home out of field stones for them- 
selves and their seven children, and 
tore down the barn-like dwelling that 
came with the place. Last year, three 
rooms and a bath were added. These 
improvements helped Mr. Haynes to 
win second place in the Rural Home 
Life contest; Mrs. Haynes is de- 
ceased. 


When the 73-year-old farmer was 
presented the award, he rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully and said, “I’ve 
come a long way, and I’m not fin- 
ished yet.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


T the South African Methodist 

Conference in Pretoria, the 
Star reported the Rev. S. B. Sudbury, 
newly elected president, as saying 
that the Methodist church could not 
lend its aid to policies which it 
believed to be un-Christian, “and in 
the successive legislative acts of the 
apartheid program we have seen a 
policy which is repressive for the 
African and divisive for the Euro- 
pean.” Mr. Sudbury said that trying 
to weave a pattern for the future 
was no excuse for committing wrong 
actions now. “‘The end does not justi- 
fy the means. The primary task of 
responsible government is not to 
pattern a civilization for a hundred 
years hence, but to maintain justice 
and create decent living conditions 
and promote harmony in the State 
now.” 
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The Cape Argus reports that the 
Pope and cardinals throughout the 
world had sent messages commend- 
ing the South African Roman Cath- 


olic bishops’ campaign to raise funds | 


to maintain their mission schools 
and seminaries in the Union. The 
Rand Daily Mail reported that the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Eng- 
land and Wales had launched a 
fund to support Catholic Schools in 
South Africa. 


* * * 


Referring to a recent statement by 
Lord Malvern, Prime Minister of 
the Central African Federation, the 


Sun said: “Racialism and apartheid ~ 


monopolise so much of our politics 
and the existence of the Coloured 
individual . . . that one cannot help 
taking notice of any . . . antithesis 
on this weighty and distasteful sub- 
ject ... Lord Malvern . . . believes 
that you cannot co-operate or enter 
into a partnership, however defined, 


with people of another race if you 7 


regard them or treat them as a po- 
tential enemy. . . . He added that 
the permanent retention of power by 
the civilised did not imply that civili- 
sation was necessarily the monopoly 
of any one race.” 


“The latest demand by apartheid 
fanatics is for apartheid in planes,” 
said the paper. “Two such resolu- 
tions were proposed at the Trans- 
vaal Provincial Congress of the Nat- 
ionalist Party. . . . It was felt, ap- 
parently, that this stigma of apar- 
theid should be applied on aircraft 
of South African Railways, because 
. . . it was undesirable that Euro- 
peans should sit next to non-Euro- 
peans, and that European stewards 
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and air hostesses should serve non- 
Europeans. It was also demanded 
that stricter control of the apartheid 
measures should be exercised at air- 
ports.... 

Some years ago, a certain prom- 
inent Colored citizen who travelled 
to the United States by plane was 
quite enthusiastic over his experi- 
ences. All along en route he was 
treated with the utmost courtesy and 
respect. On his return he was again 
accorded the best of attention at 
overseas airports; but, in his own 
words, ‘the atmosphere was marked- 
ly different as soon as the plane 
reached Southern Africa.’ 


YOUTH COUNSELING 


es order to help young people 
better plan their careers, the 
Bobjones, Company, a mail order 
house for better children’s clothes, 
of Yonkers, New York, has initiated 
a counseling and guidance depart- 
ment to help junior and senior stu- 
dents. 

This service is free to all custo- 
mers and rendered under the personal 
supervision of the company presi- 
dent, Robert G. Jones. 

“Those who are not customers and 
wish questions answered regarding 
careers for youth,” said Mr. Jones, 
“will be given the information at a 





nominal cost. This includes parents, 
as well as teachers.” 

The new service results from the 
knowledge and experience gained by 
Mr. Jones while employed by the 
New York State Employment Serv- 
ice and the United States Employ- 
ment Service as counselor of young 
people between the ages of 16 and 
25. In addition, Mr. Jones planned 
and directed a special $25,000 guid- 
ance and counseling project for the 
Urban League of Greater New 
York. The Urban League experiment 
was designed to help Negro and 
Puerto Rican students of the New 
York City High Schools select ca- 
reers and the proper educational 
roads to insure their goals. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets used the 
findings of the League project di- 
rected by Mr. Jones for one of its 
booklets entitled “From School to 
Job.” The pamphlet was written by 
Miss Ann Tannyhill of the National 
Urban League and is now being 
used throughout the county as an 
aid in properly counseling minority 
group youth. 

“While all educational and guid- 
ance authorities agree there is a tre- 
mendous need for counseling and 
guidance for Negro Youth,” said 
Mr. Jones, “our new career depart- 
ment will serve all youth without 
regard to color, creed or sex.” 
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Langue pas lanmér, mains li neyer maitre li. 


The tongue isn’t the sea, but it drowns its master. Watch your tongue. 
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Haitian Creole Proverb 







Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


ICC RULING 


ICC Bans Segregation: The ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission banning segregation of interstate passengers in rail and 
bus transportation and in waiting rooms of stations has been hailed by 
Robert L. Carter, NAACP assistant special counsel who handled the case 
before the ICC, as “a significant forward step in our efforts to eradicate 
compulsory racial segregation from all phases of public life in America.” 

The ruling, Mr. Carter added, “will be an important factor in changing 
the face of the South through elimination of the humiliating ‘white’ and 
‘colored’ signs which now disfigure transportation facilities in that region.” 

The ICC ruling was handed down on November 25, 1955, in response 
to a complaint filed in December 1953 by the NAACP against thirteen 
railroads operating in the South, the Richmond, Virginia, Terminal, and 
the Union News Company on behalf of seventeen individuals and the 
NAACP as an organization. The United States Government submitted a 
brief as a friend of the court in support of the complaint. 

The complaint charged that the railroads subject Negro passengers “to 
an undue and unreasonable prejudice, disadvantage and discrimination, 
solely because of race and color, by denying to [them] . . . the same accom- 
modations, privileges, facilities, services, comforts and conveniences afforded 
white passengers.” 

The ICC dismissed the complaint against the Union News Company 
on the ground that restaurant facilities are not an integral part of a 
transportation system and, consequently, not within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. Railroads, bus companies and terminals were given until 
January 10, 1956, to cease discriminating against Negro interstate pas- 
sengers. 

Here are excerpted conclusions from the text of the ICC ruling: 

“Racial segregation of passengers by common carriers—steamboats, 
railroads, and more recently motor buses—has been a perennial source of 
litigation before courts and regulatory commissions for nearly a cen- 
tury. The question came before this commission about two months after 
it was organized in 1887, and our first volume of decisions contains two 
reports Western & A. R. Co., 1 I. C. C. 339, and Heard v Georgia R. Co., 
Id. 428. 

“Those reports followed what has come to be known as the separate— 
but equal principle, which had evolved from earlier decisions of state courts 
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and was regarded as sound in the light of contemporary conditions some 
of which were referred to in the Council decision, as follows: 

“‘The people of the United States, by the votes of their representatives 
in Congress, support the public schools of the country’s capital city, and 
here white and colored children are educated in separate schools, Congress 
votes public moneys to separate charities; men, black and white, pitch their 
tents at the base of Washington’s Monument to compete in the arts of war 
in separate organizations. Trade unions, assemblies and industrial associa- 
tions maintain and march in separate organizations of white and colored 
persons.’ 

“In later litigation involving the separate-but-equal principle, difficult 
questions of fact were presented. Ultimately, as a result of the Supreme 
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by Court’s decision in Mitchell v. United States, 313 U.S. 80, and Henderson 
se V. United States, 339 U.S. 816, segregation was discontinued in railroad 
‘te § dining and sleeping cars. In the decision last referred to, the court intimated 
that dining-car segregation could have been found unlawful on grounds 
ng other than those principally relied on (P. 825): 
nd “We need not multiply instances in which these rules sanction unrea- 
n.” § sonable discriminations. The curtains, partitions and signs emphasize the 
nse § artificiality of a difference in treatment which serves only to call attention 
sen § tO a racial classification of passengers holding identical tickets and using 
nd § the same public dining facility. 
the “Accordingly, some of the defendants in their stipulations have pointed 
i a § out that they do not insist that their interstate passengers comply with 
state segregation statutes, and others have undertaken to show that once a 
“to § Negro interstate passenger boards one of their trains and proceeds to the 
ion, § car assigned to him he is later free to move to another car. Apparently the 
om- § Prevailing method of enforcement is to leave the matter to the judgment of 
ded § conductors, subject only to very general instructions or none at all. The 
least repressive method is that of the terminal, which merely maintains 
yany Separate facilities designated by signs and permits patrons to be guided 
f a oy discretion and conscience. 
the “The variety and unevenness of enforcement methods undoubtedly 
until §4te confusing to the passengers who are affected, and a feeling of uncertainty 
pas- has also been stimulated by the decision of the Supreme Court in Morgan 
v. Virginia, 328 U.S. 373, and certain other decisions of the Federal courts 
unfavorable to the principle of segregation. From the evidence in this case 
oats, fit is apparent that some Negroes quite understandably have been unaware 
se of fof the comparatively limited scope of those decisions, and upon encountering 
cen- pegregation as railroad passengers, have felt that they were deprived of 
after #heir Constitutional rights, and their traditional resentment of passenger 
two [pegregation tended to produce frictions, as shown by the evidence here... . 
-Co., “It is unnecessary to consider Constitutional aspects of the question, 





hich are discussed in the briefs. The complainants invoke our authority to 
prevent violations of Section 3 (1), which makes it unlawful for a rail 
arrier ‘to subject any particular persons * * * to any undue or unreasonable 
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prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.’ The disadvantage 
to a traveler who is assigned accommodations or facilities so designated 
as to imply his inherent inferiority solely because of his race must be 
regarded under present conditions as unreasonable. Also, he is entitled to 
be free of annoyances, some petty and some substantial, which almost 
inevitably accompany segregation even though the rail carriers, as most 
defendants have done here, sincerely try to provide both race with 
equally convenient and comfortable cars and waiting rooms... . 

“We are therefore now free to place greater emphasis on steps ‘to 
preserve the self-respect and dignity of citizenship of a common country’ 
which this commission in 1887 balanced against ‘peace and order.’ 

“We find that the practices of the defendants except the Texas and 
Pacific, in assigning or directing Negro interstate passengers to coaches or 
portions of coaches designated or provided for the exclusive use of such 
passengers, and in maintaining waiting rooms in their stations designated 
for the exclusive use of such passengers to undue and unreasonable prejudice 
and disadvantage, in violation of Section 3 (1) of the act. 

“We further find that the operation by a lessee (noncarrier) of separate 
lunch-room facilities for white and colored persons in the railway station; 
at Richmond constitutes a function or service which is not within the 
jurisdiction of this commission. 

“An order prohibiting the continuance of the unlawful practices found 
to exist will be entered... .” 


FIGHTS EXTRADITION 


Opposes Extradiction of Rev. DeLaine: The campaign to prevent 
extradition of the Rev. J. A. DeLaine to South Carolina has the “fulles 
and most vigorous cooperation and support of the NAACP.” 

Mr. DeLaine had been a leader of the NAACP branch in filing the 
original school desegregation case in Clarendon county, S.C. Because of 
this activity he was forced out of Clarendon county and settled elsewher 
in the state. In his new location, his life was threatened, his church wa 
set afire, and his home fired upon. Failing to get relief from local lav 
enforcement officers, Mr. DeLaine, on a subsequent occasion, shot back @ 
a car from which shots had been fired at his house. 

He fled the state and sought refuge with Bishop Nichols of his church 
Later the State of South Carolina issued a warrant for him for assault wit 
a deadly weapon. Bishop Nichols has raised some $3500 to assist th 
minister and has secured New York attorney Richard E. Carey as counsel. 


NEW AIDE 


New Staff Appointment: The appointment of Marion Stewart to th 
Association staff has been announced by Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
Mr. Wilkins-said that Miss Stewart will be in charge of the Association 

life membership campaign which was formerly conducted by Edward } 
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Dudley under direction of the life membership committee headed by Kivie 
Kaplan of Boston and Dr. Benjamin E. Mays of Atlanta. 

Miss Stewart previously was on the staff of CARE (Cooperative for 
to} American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc.). A member of that organiza- 
ost} tion’s sales promotion and public relations section, she conducted a public 
ost §. relations program in India for a time and then was named assistant chief 
vith} Of missions to India and Pakistan. 

During her eight-year association with CARE, Miss Stewart repre- 
‘tg, sented the national CIO as a member of the Community Services Committee. 
try’ She participated in union activities and served on local community com- 
mittees which were active in international social welfare programs. 

and Born in Philadelphia, Miss Stewart later moved to Bucks county, Pa. 
s orf She attended Howard University in Washington, D.C., and the College of 
sucht the City of New York. 


On To San Francisco, California 
47th ANNUAL NAACP CONVENTION 
San Francisco, California—Tues., June 26-Sun., July 1, 1956, incl. 
MAKE YOUR PLANS EARLY TO SEND DELEGATES 


This Important Convention Will Make Plans: 
®@ To block the rising tide of injustice against Negroes in Mississippi and the South. 


@ To counteract propaganda and activities of white citizen groups opposing public 
school integration. 


®@ To procure the full use of the ballot as a weapon of freedom. 


@ To implement the Supreme Court decision for public school integration. 












other!— 
SPECIAL OFFER 


BETTER BOYS AND STUDENTS PANTS 

iit wit Luxurious 100% virgin wool Flannels. Brown, blue 
and grey. Jrs. 4-12, $7.50. Students 14-18, $8.75 
postage paid. Add $1.00 for Huskies. Expertly Tailored. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Send check or money order to (No C.O.D.) 


BOBJONES CO., Box 36 


SOUTH STATION, YONKERS, N. Y. 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


Alabama: The TUSKEGEE branch 
reports two new life members. Dr. P. 
P. Barker, chief of the Neuro Psychi- 
atric Service at the Tuskegee Veterans 
Hospital, and Dr. Howard Kenney, as- 
sistant director of professional services, 
both made payments on NAACP life 
memberships in November. Both men 
have likewise been heavy contributors 
to the Association in the past. 

Goal of the branch in its member- 
ship campaign is 1,000 members, which 
is double of that last year. The mem- 
bership solicitor bringing in the largest 
number of members in excess of 50 
will be designated the “Tuskegee 
NAACP man or woman of the year,” 
and will in addition receive a $25 U. S. 
Savings Bond. 


Alaska: Fifty-five elected delegates 
and a capacity crowd of spectators 
watched as Governor B. Frank Heintzle- 


man led honored guests to the platform 


and then called the Alaska Constitu- 
tional Convention to order. 


to order was pronounced by an Eskimo, 
the Rev. Roy Ahmoagak. Mrs. Zora 
Banks, NAACP territorial coordinator, 
headed a committee for the FAIR- 
BANKS branch. 


Arizona: The last quarterly meeting 
of the SOUTHWEST AREA CON- 
FERENCE executive board was held 
in Eloy on December 3, 1955. 


California: The PALO ALTO branch 
presented The Lyric Theatre Players 
in Leonard Bernstein’s “Trouble in 
Tahiti” and an art exhibit in the mod- 
ern idiom on November 4, 1955, in 
the Palo Alto Community Center. The 
proceeds went to the NAACP to fur- 
ther its work. 


The invo- @ 
cation that followed the governor’s call ¥ 


a 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., CLERGYMEN fight against racial tyranny in Mississippi 
with contributions to the NAACP. The Rev. Gardner Taylor, pastor of the 
Concord Baptist church, presents a $1,004 check to Roy Wilkins, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary, as the Rev. Sandy Ray, pastor of the Cornerstone Baptist church, 
looks on. Previously, the Rev. Mr. Ray had presented a check for $504.76 to the 


same cause. The funds were raised by members of the two churches. The acquittal 


of the accused slayers of 14-year-old Emmett Till sparked the drive for funds to 
help the NAACP secure justice in Mississippi. BOTTOM: Franklin H. Willia 


(seated center), West Coast regional secretary-counsel, consults with Kodiak, 


Alaska, branch president Louis C. Thomas (left) and branch executive board 


member Gilbert Pinkney (right). George C. Anderson, Anchorage editor and 


publisher, who accompanied Mr. Williams to Kodiak, looks on. 
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Part of the program formalizing the 
opening of the SAN MATEO branch 
Credit Union was the receipt of a $50 
check by the branch president from 
the Echo Ladies Civic and Social Club 
of the Bay Area. One member of the 
audience arose and said that he was so 
pleased with the work of the branch 
and so disgusted by recent events in 
Mississippi that he was making the first 
payment of $100 as installment on his 
life membership. 


Mrs. Minesbit Tackett is heading the 
1955-56 membership drive of the LOS 
ANGELES branch, with a goal of 25,- 
000 new members. 


The branch also reports that the fight 
for desegregation of the Los Angeles 
fire department has still to be won. The 
branch has called on the fire commis- 
sioners and the mayor to continue 
their efforts to secure complete integra- 
tion. 


Georgia: The following letter was 


me 


Layne’s Si 


TILL PROTEST MEETING sponsored jointly by the NAACP and District 65 
of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Union of New York City in the garment 
district in midtown Manhattan on October 11, 1955. 
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addressed by Special Counsel Thurgood 
Marshall to Rev. William Holmes 
Borders of ATLANTA, Georgia: 

“I hope you will pardon my tardi- 
ness in writing you concerning our 
meeting at Wheat Street. As you know, 
I have been running from one end of 
the South to the other, including Mis- 
sissippi, and have just not been in the 
office. 

“I want you to know that all of us 
in the office are greatly uplifted and 
encouraged by your action in schedul- 


ing this meeting at Wheat Street to 
help in the ‘cause.’ 

“The $1200 raised is a fighting an- 
swer to Governor Talmadge, Attorney 
General Cook, et al. I felt so good in 
telling the people in Mississippi the 
week after the Wheat Street meeting 
that Negroes throughout the country 
were behind them. All in all, you con- 
tinue to be one of the shining lights in 
this great fight. Your steady coopera- 
tion day in and day out makes the task 
so much easier. But, any way you put 


MRS. ELSIE CRANE, member labor and industry committee of the Sacramento, 

California, branch, Governor Goodwin Knight of California, Mrs. Roscoe Payton, 

local branch member, and Mrs. Goodwin Knight at the Calfornia State Fair and 
Exposition, 
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it, you are still a great guy and we 
are all eternally grateful.” 


Illinois: The CHICAGO branch in- 
vited Mayor Daley, city officials, and 
aldermen to attend the two-day branch 
Action Conference to Break Discrimi- 
nation held in the DuSable high school 
auditorium, November 12-13. The con- 
ference centered its workshops and 
discussions around Trumbull Park, hos- 
pitals, employment, government em- 
ployment, education, and public accom- 
modations. 


Police Commissioner Timothy O’Con- 
nor has agreed to open up _ the 
streets in the Trumbull Park area to 
complete mobility so that the Negro 
tenants in the housing project will be 
able to walk the streets of the com- 
munity without fear of life and limb. 
This agreement was the result of a 
meeting held in November between 
Willoughby Abner, chairman of the 
branch executive committee, and Com- 
missioner O’Connor, 


Massachusetts: Through the invita- 
tion of Kivie Kaplan, national chair- 
man of the life membership committee 
of the NAACP, Thurgood Marshall 
was the principal speaker at a dinner 
given by the New Century Club on 
November 29 at the Hotel Fensgate in 
BOSTON. The group made a contri- 
bution to the Legal Defense and Edu- 
cational Fund of the NAACP. They 
also became interested in NAACP life 
memberships. 


New Jersey: The JERSEY CITY 
branch started its intensive membership 
drive on October 16, with a goal of 
3,000 members. The drive opened with 
a memorial tribute to the late Emmett 
Till held in the Fairmount Avenue 
YWCA. 


Among the speakers and participants 
on the program were Rev. E. F. Webb, 
Dr. Marcus Carpenter, Father Paul 
Moore, Assemblyman Knoblock, Attor- 
ney William Johnson, Hon. Harold 
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Ronan (secretary to Mayor Berry), 
Father Eugene Avery, Mrs. Cordelia 
G. Johnson (branch president), Frank- 
lin Williams (state president youth 
division), Mrs. Nora O. Fant (educa- 
tional chairman), Harold N. Morris 
(membership drive chairman), and 
Minnie Fuerson. 

In addition to memberships totalling 
$440, there was a $500 life member- 
ship from Dr. Marcus Carpenter. Salem 
Baptist church led the churches with 
107 memberships. Donations at the 
rally totalled $450. 

Mayor Bernard Berry proclaimed 
November 19, 1955, as “NAACP Day 
in Jersey” and Commissioner Lawrence 
A. Whipple gave the branch permission 
to solicit funds throughout the city. 

New York: The November member- 
ship-meeting of the BROOKLYN 


branch was held on Tuesday, Novem- | 


ber 29. 

Judge Myles Paige, branch chairman, 
was chairman of the annual Brooklyn 
Bill of Rights Observance held on De- 
cember 15 on the steps of Borough 
Hall. Senator Ives was the principal 
speaker. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the STATEN ISLAND branch 
at its October 18, 1955, meeting: 


“Whereas, the Constitution of the 
United States of America was adopted 
as their law by the original states, in 
order to form a more perfect union, 
and, 

“Whereas, all of these states now 
comprising this Union are subject to 
the laws thereof, and, 

“Whereas, the sovereign state of Mis- 
sissippi is now a member state of this 
Union by her own decision, and, 

“Whereas, all the citizens of these 
states are guaranteed equal protection 
of the law, under the Constitution of 
the United States and its Bill of Rights, 
and, 

“Whereas, there exists in the state 
of Mississippi a condition of racial 
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tyranny most astounding to the civil- 
ized world, with three unpunished mur- 
ders, open defiance of the Supreme 
Court School Decrees, threats upon the 
lives of many Negro leaders, intimida- 
tion, economic reprisals, more than 
900,000 Mississippi Negroes without a 
voice in their government, 
“Therefore, be it 


“Resolved, it is the sense of this 
meeting that these shameful conditions 
be brought immediately to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United 
States, the Congress (House and Sen- 
ate), and to the American people 
through press, TV, and radio, in order 
that we may secure more adequate 
laws with equal protection for all, re- 
move racial restrictions on the fran- 
chise, secure compliance with the 
Supreme Court edict banning segrega- 
tion in the public schools and economic 
reprisals against Negro citizens seeking 
their constitutional rights, and reaffirm 
that ours is ‘One Nation under God 
indivisable, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.’ 

“Be it further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this Reso- 
lution be forwarded immediately to 
the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
branches of our Government, to the 
local press, our National Office and 
that a copy be retained for our local 
branch.” 


Despite the inclement weather, more 
than 300 persons attended the Emmett 
Till protest rally sponsored by the FAR 
ROCKAWAY-INWOOD branch on 
November 10. Among the speakers 
were Joseph B. Robinson, national 
office of the American Jewish Con- 
gress; Elwood Chisholm, of the 
NAACP national office legal depart- 
ment; and Rabbi Goodman. The audi- 
ence donated $125 to the Association’s 
fight for freedom fund. 


Ohio: The COLUMBUS branch 
hailed the graduation of the first Ne- 
gro, Louis D. Sharp of Columbus, from 
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the Ohio State Patrol Training School. 
The branch is now redoubling efforts 
to get young Ohio Negroes interested 
in becoming highway patrolmen. 


Pennsylvania: “It is up to young 
people to see to it that understanding 
is developed among all Americans,” 
explained Charles Shorter, executive 
secretary of the PHILADELPHIA 
branch, in addressing the students of 
the Bartlett junior high school in No- 
vember. Mr. Shorter’s talk followed a 
showing of the sound film, “Fair Play.” 


The branch has requested the Board 
of Judges to consider Mrs. Sadie M. 
Alexander and A. Leon Higginbotham, 
both practicing attorneys, as candidates 
for the present vacancy on the local 
board of education. 


The branch praised the Baptist Min- 
isters Conference of Philadelphia for 
the support it gave the Negroes of 
Clarendon county, South Carolina. 


Virginia: The Beta Gamma Sigma 
chapter of the Delta Sigma ‘Theat so- 
rority of Petersburg has pledged its full 
cooperation in helping the PETERS- 
BURG branch to capture host honors 
when it entertains the twenty-first con- 
vention of the Virginia State Confer- 
ence of NAACP branches next October. 
The sorors backed up their pledge by 
starting with a life membership in the 
Association. 

The Charlottesville branch, after 
serving as host to the twentieth State 
Conference, has joined with the Peters- 
burg branch to make the coming twen- 
ty-first conference a huge success. 


Wisconsin: The MILWAUKEE 
branch reports a successful member- 
ship drive, which brought in 2,075 
members, under the leadership of L. 
Pearl Mitchell. This is the largest mem- 
bership in the history of the branch. 

The division bringing in the largest 
number of members was directed by 
Eddie Walker. 
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WANTED 


DONG POEMS wamz.s2 


* by America’s largest songwriters’ or- 
* ganization. Send poems for immediate 
* consideration. No obligation. Write today, 


* Phonograph Records Made 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
411 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Holy Rosary Institute 


LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls 


Grades 4 to 12 


This institute presents a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for students to develop into fine 
young men and women under expert teach- 
ing and experienced guidance and super- 
vision. It means a school year without 
worry and anxiety for the busy mother 
and working father. 

It means homelife, education, protection 
for the students. 

Beautiful campus—Recreational facilities— 
Industrial arts. 


Write: Director Rev. Charles Windolph, S.V.D. 
Holy Rosary Institute, Lafayette, La. 





VMINCOLN UNIVERSITY § 


OF MISSOURI 

Founded 1866 
Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Teacher Training Business 

Art Administration 

Music : Music Education 

Home Economics Agriculture 

ROTC (Army) Physical 

Mechanic Arts Education 
Liberal Arts 


Graduate Program 
Evening Classes 


REGISTRAR, LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
» Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Herman Bozeman, class of °34 
and a member of the division of 
social science at VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY for several years, has 
been named acting director of the 
division of education for the 1955- 
56 school year. Professor Bozeman 
holds an A. M. from Michigan and 
has completed his work for the Ed. 
D. degree at the same institution. 

Mrs. Dorothy Cowling has joined 
the VUU faculty as a professor in 
the division of education. She holds 
an M. A. degree from Columbia 
University. 

i 


“Prejudices which have kept quali- 
fied people from taking their turn 
and getting ahead are fast disappear- 
ing from the American scene,” for- 
mer Ohio governor Myers Y. Cooper 
told some 1,200 people during special 
recognition ceremonies honoring Dr. 
Wilbur A. Page, CENTRAL STATE 
COLLEGE trustee, after twenty-five 

ears of service to the college. 

Richard D. Kidd, director of the 
CSC business administration depart- 
ment, says that drop-outs pose a 
critical problem for colleges. 

Todd Duncan, baritone, opened the 
CSC concert series on December 1. 


Two educators from Puerto Rico 
are now on a UNESCO mission in 
Afghanistan and Guatemala. Raul 
Lara heads an UNESCO mission in 
Guatemala; Rosa Maria Castellon is 
in Afghanistan helping to establish 


4 a woman’s handicraft program at a 
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training school for rural teachers at 
Kabul. 


Dr. Milton G. Hardiman, head 
of the department of foreign lan- 
guages at LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
(Mo.), has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of Missouri. 

Chemistry department head Dr. U. 
S. Maxwell attended a meeting of the 
governing council of the American 
Association of University Professors 
in Washington, D. C. 

The Negro cowboy, a “missing 
chapter” in the history of western 
America, gets a scholarly once over 
in the current issue of the Midwest 
Journal, published by the university. 
Philip Durham, author of the article, 
is professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


A $4,500 grant from the Memphis, 
Tennessee, section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women will make 
possible a literarcy program series 
to be telecast over EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION station WIEN Memphis 
when it goes on the air in the near 
future. 

me 


November 18 was “Citizenship 
Day” for DouGLtass HIGH SCHOOL 
(Key West, Florida) students. On 
this day pupils assumed the responsi- 
bilities of the major officials of Key 
West, the first time Negro students 
were granted this function. 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, under-secre- 
tary of the United Nations, was pub- 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


TEN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TO SERVE YOU 


School of Law 

Graduate School 

School of Music 

School of Religion 

College of Medicine 

College of Dentistry 

College of Pharmacy 

School of Social Work 

College of Liberal Arts 

School of Engineering & Architecture 


13 NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETIES 
ADVANCED ARMY AND AIR R.0.T.C. 


Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. -‘Felephone: CLifton 6870. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education . . . and 


The Middle States Association of Colleges 
ond chools 


Seconadry 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 


Elementary Education —......B.S. Degree 
me Economics ......... B.S. Degree 
Elementary and Hi ool 

Industrial Arts ....... ..B.S. Degree 
Elementary and High ‘School 





Graduation from a standard four-year high 
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school required for admission. 
For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar. 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 





Atlanta, Georgia 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields e "Biol y, chem- 
istry, economics, English, F , history, 
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THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
a graduate school offering curricule 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed te 
meet the needs of men and women 
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fessional career. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


@ graduate school Cue 
theoretical and practical el aching in 
fields of business te the 
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the. ore San institutions for 


the direction of Ationta’ University 
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Aid 
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lic affairs speaker on November 17 
at the New YorK UNIVERSITY 
school of education. After his speech 
on “Basis for Understanding the 
United Nations,” the graduate stu- 
dents presented him with a plaque 
“for outstanding services to the peo- 
ple of the United Nations.” 


Mrs. Ethyl Clyde of Huntington, 
New York, sends The Crisis the fol- 
lowing interesting item: 

“Do you know any place in the 
U.S.A. where Christ would feel 
happy and content were he to return 
to earth? 

“Well, I have found one, in fact 
have just left it—a place where ‘All 
God’s Chillun,’ whether rich or poor, 
old or young, colored or white, be- 
lievers or unbelievers, educated or 
seekers after education, are treated 
alike. 


“All study together, play together, 
eat together, and have done so for 
years in spite of the fact that this 
school, where adults study com- 
munity leadership, is located in the 
Cumberland Mountains of Tennes- 
see, a state where it is not customary 
for Negroes and whites to mix, even 
in church. 

“The school came into being in 
1932 because of the vision of Myles 
Horton, who was born in Tennessee 
in 1905, a man who believes in de- 
mocracy and the Constitution of the 
United States... .” 


Three panels of four experts each 
will debate the question “Are Parts 
of Our Eighteenth Century Heritage 
Obsolete?” as part of the thirty- 
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seventh annual meeting of the AMER- 
ICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIE- 
TIES to be held in the Mayflower 
hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Participants in the meetings will 
be delegates from the twenty-five 
constituent societies of the Council, 
the secretaries of these societies, offi- 
cers and members-at-large of the 
Council, and guests. 


The UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE 
FUunpD is currently distributing $450,- 
000 to its member colleges for oper- 
ating expenses, it has been an- 
nounced by W. J. Trent, Jr., execu- 
tive director. This is the fourth dis- 
tribution made by the fund this year 
and brings the total allocated to date 
for this purpose to $1,066,348.09. 


Eleven top-ranking students at 
FAYETTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE are listed in the 1955-1956 edi- 
tion of Who’s Who Among Students 
in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Selections for inclusion are 
limited to upper-classmen: there are 
five seniors and six juniors. 


The off-campus practice-teaching 
program at FSTC is in full swing 
with a total of fifteen senior students 
participating. Eight of them teach 
under supervision at the local Ed- 
wards Evans elementary school, two 
at North Street elementary school, 
and five at the Washington Drive 
junior high school. One purpose of 
the program is to give prospective 
teachers the benefit of practical 
teaching experience under expert 


guidance. 
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BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher 
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For further Information write 
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Dr. John B. Moss, chairman of 
the department of philosophy at 
Franklin Marshall college, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, was second lecturer 
in the 1955-56 fall lecture series at 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE. Dr. Moss 
spoke on “Ways to God in the World 
Religions.” 

= 


Noted author and radio com- 
mentator William L. Shirer spoke 
on “The World Today” at SPELMAN 
COLLEGE on December 3. 

The twenty-ninth annual Christ- 
mas carol concert of the Atlanta- 
Morehouse-Spelman chorus, with 
Kemper Harreld, director, was held 
December 9-11 in the Sisters Chapel 


of Spelman. 
ca 


Eight students at ATLANTA UNI- 
VERSITY are listed in Who’s Who 


Among Students in American Col- 
leges and Universities. Students were 
nominated by the faculty on the basis 
of scholarship and leadership quali- 
ties. 

Among recent campus activities 
AU were a lecture on “The Cul- 
ture of France,” by Dr. Edward 
A. Jones, chairman of the depart- 
ment of modern foreign languages 
at Morehouse; an address on “Agri- 
culture Behind the Iron Curtain,” by 
Dr. Ladislav Feierabend, former 
minister of agriculture for Czecho- 
slovakia; a speech by Florence Poole 
at the ninth annual out-of-town con- 
ference of social field work super- 
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visors; a discussion by Dr. Hylan — 


Lewis, with Dr. Robert Armstrong, 
of Dr. Lewis’ Blackways of Kent; a 
review of Kenneth Clark’s Prejudice 
and Your Child by Dr. Paul I Clif- 
ford, associate professor of educa- 
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tion; a_ slide-lecture on “Radio- 
astronomy” by William A. Calder, 
professor of physics at Agnes Scott 
college, under the auspices of Sigma 
Xi Club; and an interpretation of 
contemporary social problems in 
three modern plays by Baldwin Bur- 
roughs, director of the Atlanta- 
Morehouse-Spelman Players. 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, HuN- 
TER COLLEGE instructor and journal- 
ist, was guest speaker in December 
at the New Jersey State Teacher’s 
College in Trenton. 


John U. Monro, director of the 
Financial Aid Office at HARVARD 
COLLEGE, was principal speaker at 
the semi-annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students. He declared that 
“the recent talent search of NSSFNS 
in the southern states has pointed 
the way for a nation-wide, college- 
supported program for finding hid- 
den college material.” 


Dr. Alonzo G. Moron, president 
of HAMPTON INSTITUTE, has ac- 
cepted appointment as a volunteer 
vice chairman-at-large of the 1956 
Red Cross campaign for members 
and funds. Dr. Moron will be active 
in organization of the campaign 
among educational institutions and 
civic groups. 

Dr. Wooldridge, vice-president of 
the National Council of Negro 


Women and professor of English at 
Hampton Institute, was one of sixty- 
four United States leaders who made 
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a European tour recently to study 
how American individuals are fight- 
ing Communism through Radio 
Free Europe and Free Europe Press. 


The world-wide origins of modern 
Christmas traditions — from yule 
logs and wreaths to the symbolic 
Star of Bethlehem—were colorfully 
interpreted in the AMERICAN MUu- 
SEUM-HAYDEN PLANETARIUM’s De- 
cember sky show, “Christmas 
*Round the World, which started 
December 1. 

Many elements of our present-day 
celebrations of Christmas came 
down to us from the customs and 
beliefs of various early peoples, par- 
ticularly from their observations of 
sky phenomena, according to Joseph 
M. Chamberlain, Planetarium chief 
astronomer. In the December pre- 
sentation, the sky show traced these 
elements back to their beginnings 
and showed how they became asso- 
ciated with the holiday commemo- 
rating Christ’s birth. 


The new administration building 
for the school of theology at JoHN- 
SON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY was ded- 
icated during a two-day conference 
November 11-12, with the dedi- 
catory address being delivered by 
Dr. Glen W. Moore of New York 
City. 

« 


William Henry Dennis, Jr., was 
officially inaugurated president of 
ALBANY STATE COLLEGE on Novem- 
ber 3, with Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, 
president of Morehouse, delivering 
the inaugural address. 








REPORT OF THE WITNESS 


How Far the Promised Land? By Walter 
White. Foreword by Ralph Bunche. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1955. XII-+-244 
pp. $3.50. 


How Far the Promised Land? is for 
all the world an authoritative report 
from Pisgah written by the official 
hand that urged and received the law. 
A significant book whose overall im- 
port reaches even beyond its stated pur- 
pose: it is a Janus-faced (looking back- 
ward and forward) account of NAACP 
participation in the struggle fully to ob- 
tain the promise of democracy for col- 
ored Americans. Thus it reviews in 
summary fashion the more pertinent of 
those costly incidents and cases which 
in this cause have brought partial vic- 
tory. 

The opening chapter, “Why This 
Book?” puts the objective of the vol- 
ume in what was the author’s charac- 
teristic fashion: 

It is important for us to let the 
world know that there have been 
gains. Many of them have come 
about, not through, but in some 
cases even in spite of, official govern- 
ment action. They have been won by 
persistent, heartbreaking, organized, 
and frequently expensive action by 
citizens’ organizations and individ- 
uals. Much has been achieved by Ne- 
groes themselves, often in the face of 
odds that have seemed insuperable. 

From this, the book fans out into those 
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vital areas where (except in housing) 
victory banners have already been 
hoisted although the battles yet rage. 
The central matter of How Far the 
Promised Land? takes off with a chap- 
ter on the high court decision outlaw- 
ing segregated schools and _ illustrates 
through facts and figures how harmful 
was the preposterous myth of “separate 
but equal” to those whom it was estab- 
lished to isolate, shortchange and deny. 
The next topic deals with the Negro 
voter, and points unsparingly at that 


“coalition between Southern Democrats | 


and conservative Northern Republican 
senators” which has dominated the 
United States Senate since the middle 
thirties; but it also contains a just meas- 
ure of praise for President Truman, 
whose efforts and accomplishments in 
the area of human rights went beyond 
those of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Indeed, throughout—in employ- 
ment, health, housing, organized reli- 
gion and the press—Mr. White’s ac- 
count tends to fullfill his pledge to “tell 


the story in terms of human beings and § 


to avoid as far as possible dreary reci- 
tals of court decisions and the texts of 
laws.” 

What comes of all this is a continual 
cross-checking of problems against 
progress, with the latter gaining the up- 
per hand. Probably symbolic of this 
emphasis are the reasons set forth in 
the discussion of Negro America’s re- 
jection of communism. And certainly 
indicative of the prophetic significance 
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of this book is the fact that so widely 
known a person as Ralph J. Bunche 
paces its tone with a foreword. 

But Walter White was yet something 
more than is made clear in this post- 
humous account of the exacting strug- 
gle in which he spent his zestful ener- 
gies. Among those who bear the bur- 
den of democracy’s contradictions he 
became a legendary figure dedicated to 
the fight for human dignity, He was in 
fact an accomplished liaison man—in- 
deed a witness—who conveyed to those 
endowed with office and power the just 
grievances of the abused. Perhaps a 
proper epitaph for him would be the 
tribute which Adlai Stevenson two 
years ago paid the late Philip Murray: 
“Humbly born, after a stormy life of 
democratic leadership and __ great 
achievement he humbly died.” And to 
his eternal credit it should be noted 
further that like Murray (as eulogized 
by Stevenson) he came up the hard 
way, but never lost the lesson of his 
experience. He had, as Ralph Bunche 
is careful to point out—as Frederick 
Douglass had a hundred years before 
him—that indispensable for modern- 
day leadership: a world-wide perspec- 
tive on the subject of race and democ- 
racy. He had that “keen sense of social 
justice” to which Father John LaFarge 
points as one of the needs in which 
nerve inheres. 

It is even to his credit that the or- 
ganization which he directed was not 
allowed to degenerate into a machine. 
Rather, its influence has been seminal, 
its guidance sought for what it offers 
towards the promotion of one of man’s 
proudest possessions. It was perhaps 
with this in mind that one who was not 
the least of his adherents wrote—during 
a free period between integrated classes 
—lines in his memory: 

You knew the way would never really 

close 


To those who fought until the sun 
gave ground; 
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And many shapes of moon stared 
coldly down 

Upon a nerve-warped world. For all 
of those 

Who struggle in our man-made, social 
fens 

You steered a careful course: through 
snares and hot 

Denials of man’s God-forged soul. 
Your lot 

It was to ask our anxious whys, press 
eager whens. 

Marked men of sacrificial heart have 
stood 

On Nebo’s heights before! reached 
for desire 

Through faith and hope; chosen the 
rood 

Rather than bend to form. On Free- 
dom’s pyre 

Burning with zeal to serve the com- 
mon good 

You fed and left the soul’s eternal 
fire. 


HENRY F. WINSLOW 


REPORTS ON AFRICA 


“Contemporary Africa: Trends and Issues.” 
Edited by William O. Brown. THE AN- 
NALS, Vol. 298 (March, 1955). Philadel- 
phia: The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 248pp. $2.00. 


Cairo to Cape Town: A Pilgrimage in 
Search of Hope. By Reginald Reynolds. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955. 
IX+370pp. $5.00. 


The Land and People of South Africa. By 
Alan Paton. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1955. 143pp. $2.75. 


Here are three reports on Africa 
giving additional evidence of its in- 
creasing importance in world affairs. 
In the competent survey of “Contem- 
porary Africa” one finds articles deal- 
ing with African envioronment, culture, 
peoples, history, economics, colonial 
issues, racial matters, political move- 
ments, and the dynamics of urbaniza- 
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tion, Christianity, and education all 
presented in an objective style by in- 
dividuals who have lived, and studied 
in and about Africa. All of the major 
areas are covered—North, East, West, 
South, and Central—and it is full of 
significant information. 

Turning from this objective compen- 
dium, in contrast, the point of view 
of Reginald Reynolds adds a touch in 
personal tones to people, places, and 
events he met, visited, and observed as 
he traveled from Cairo to Cape Town. 

Reynold’s book is good reporting and 
if his crusading spirit at times gets out 
of hand, sufficient balance is lent by 
the calm, sensible guidance of Alan 
Paton as he takes us on a tour that 
enlightens about The Land and Peo- 
ple of South Africa in a book in which 
he has packed together in small com- 
pass one of the best pictures to be 
found of the Union. With feeling and 


“SET OF THE SAIL” 


(Continued from page 26) 


can do anything that they want to 
do, if they have enough patience, 
courage and integrity. Many of my 
associates have called me stubborn 
and inflexible. But those were only 
moments when opposition struck at 
my central objectives. Through all 
of the struggle I have never been 
able to accumulate hate or envy 
against any man. I have been far 
too active attempting to prove that 
humanity can set her sails to carry 
on against the contrary and oppos- 
ing winds of race prejudice, and all 
I have found time to do is to shove 
aside opposition and help to press 
on towards the goals we have won. 
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sensitive eyes he reveals some of the 
outstanding aspects of his homeland— 
the major cities of Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, Pretoria, and Durban; the dia- 
mond, gold, and other mining indus- 
tries; wild life in Kruger National Park 
and the majesty of Victoria Falls in 
nearby Southern Rhodesia; handsome 
homes and sloppy slums; the land it- 
self, “a country of wide open spaces, 
covered by grass and scrub,” dry, yet 
with rivers that “run through wonder- 
ful panoramas of mountains, hills, | 
cliffs, and valleys, and are full of water- 
falls and rapids” but are uneven in 
flow. But it is the picture of the peo- 
ple woven skillfully throughout the 
pages that intrigues and holds the at- 
tention. This and the works of Brown/ 
and Reynolds are useful volumes for} 
the insight and information they con-7 
tain about Africa today. 


Huco H. SMYTHE 


JIM CROW AND | 


(Continued from page 14) 


racy in Gelnhausen. I am back in 
America now, and wherever I live | 
find Mr. Jim Crow waiting for me. 
He welcomed me to Atlanta, but to 
tell you the truth, both Mr. Crow 
and Talmadge were happy to have 
me move. Mr. Crow moved right 
with me to Conway, Arkansas. I do§ 
not think he likes to live in Arkan- 
sas. Some of us are doing our best to 
make life miserable for Mr. Crow, 
and some day soon I think he wil 
move elsewhere, probably back to 
Georgia. 
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“THE DOUBLE 
DUTY DOLLAR" 


Premiums paid by policyhold- 
ers of this Company are not 
only used to pay Life, Health, 
Accident and Hospitalization 
Claims, as provided in the 
policies, but the reserve is 
" "Kacy jd ; profitably invested in many 


approved securities. 


FOR INSTANCE: First Trust Real Estate Mortgages 
amounting to more than $1,490,000. Bonds and Pre- 
ferred Stocks totalling more than $1,625,000. Real 
Estate Owned exceeds $185,000. Total Ledger Assets 
amount to more than $3,400,000. 


Truly, The Southern Aid Dollar Does Double Duty. 


Southern Aid Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Home Office: Third & Clay Streets 


Richmond 19, Virginia 


OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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